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eview of the War 


FORECAST OF FUTURE OPERATIONS 


By HARRY 


TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Message to Congress, Washington, D. C., June 1, 1945 


HE primary task facing the nation today is to win 

the war in Japan—to win it completely and to win 

it as quickly as possible. For every day by which it is 
shortened means a saving of American lives. 

No one can recount the success of the forces of decency 
in this war without thinking of the one man who was more 
responsible for victory than any other single human being— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Under his guidance, this great nation grew to be the most 
powerful military force in all history. 

Under his leadership, the Allied strategy was developed 
which broke down Hitler’s fortress, crumbled Germany 
itself into ruins and unconditional surrender, and_ has 
brought us within striking distance of Tokyo. 

But there can be no peace in the world until the military 
power of Japan is destroyed—with the same completeness as 
was the power of the European dictators. 

To do that, we are now engaged in a process of deploying 
nillions of our armed ‘forces against Japan in a mass move- 
ment of troops and supplies and weapons over 14,000 miles— 

military and naval feat unequaled in all history. 


ProspLeMs, DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS 


[ think it appropriate at this time to inform the Congress 
and my countrymen of some of the problems, difficulties 
ind dangers which confront us in finishing this war—and 
how we expect to meet them. 

Those who have the heavy responsibility of directing the 
nation’s military efforts do not underestimate the difficulties 
ot crushing an enemy defended by 
mated by —_—, fanaticism 

And yet, we have adopted w what is a new development in 
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had but little margin at the finish. On April 1, 1945, the 
last American division to arrive in France entered the bat- 
tle line. 

The strategy of the war in Europe was to have all the 
men that could be effectively deployed on land and sea to 
crush the German military machine in the shortest possible 
time. 

That is exactly what we plan to do to Japan. 

Up to the time of the collapse of Germany the United 
States Navy, under the superb leadership of Fleet Admiral 
King, was carrying on two great campaigns thousands of 
miles apart from each other—one in the Atlantic and one 
in the Pacific. 

These c campaig rns were distinctly different. 
campaign consisted essentially of anti-submarine and am- 
phibious operations. Even as the war neared the end our 
Navy had to cope with a submarine blitz which was in- 
tended to hit our coast in April. 

The Pacific campaign has involved to a major degree all 
the surface, air, amphibious and submarine aspect of naval 
warfare; but anti-submarine operations have played only a 
subordinate role. At one time in 1943 the United States 
Navy was employing over 1,100 planes in its anti-submarine 
warfare in the Atlantic, and, in mid-1944, over 900 ocean- 
going escort vessels. 

All of our escort vessels have been, or will be, sent to the 
Pacific, except for a very few to be retained in the Atlantic 
for training purpose or to meet any remotely 
emergency. 

Our Navy in addition to the miraculous job of convoy- 
ing our endless stream of men and materials to Europe did 
its full share, under over-all British Naval Command, in 
amphibious operations in that theatre. The use of its land- 
ing craft and carriers and the fire support of its battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers made possible the landings in North 
Africa in 1942, in Sicily and Italy in 1943, and in Nor- 
mandy and southern France in 1944. 

Even before the invasion of France some of our 
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After our 


naval force had already been sent to the Pacific. 
troops had been firmly established ashore, fighting ships were 
moved to the Pacific as rapidly as they could be released 
trom the requirements of the European and Mediterranean 


theatres and from anti-submarine warfare. The Japanese 
have already felt the presence of those ships—and will con- 
tinue to feel it more and more. 

In the Pacific the naval campaign has gone through four 
major phases. 

The first was the defensive of 1941 and of the first half of 
1942, when we fought in the Philippines and the East 
Indies, in the Coral Sea, at Midway and in the Aleutians. 

The second was the offensive-defensive in late 1942 at 
Guadalcanal. 

The third was the limited offensive in 1943, when we 
advanced slowly through the Solomons and re-took the 
Aleutians. 

The fourth was the full offensive of 1944 and 1945, when 
the forces of the Southwest Pacific area under General of 
the Army MacArthur and those of the Central Pacific area 
under Fleet Admiral Nimitz made their great seaborne 
sweeps to the Philippines and Okinawa. 

During this time the Navy has fought four full-scale sea 
battles: the Coral Sea, Midway, the Philippine Sea last 
summer off Saipan, and the three-pronged battle for Leyte 
Gulf last October. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


The Japanese surface Navy has now been reduced to a 
fraction of its former self. We have driven their ships into 
hiding and their naval aircraft back to their shore bases. 

A large part of this success is due to our present carrier- 
based air power, which has permitted us to carry forward, 
for many hundreds of miles at a time, the air cover that is 
needed for a successful amphibious attack. The carriers 
that made possible these enormous strides were laid down in 
1940—a year and a half before we entered the war. Had 
they not been started then, our fast advances in the Pacific 
could not have occurred until much later. 

The Japanese merchant marine, in spite of a large pro- 
gram of building, has now been reduced to less than a quar- 
ter of its prewar size. In fact we have sunk more Japanese 
merchant tonnage than they had at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

For this and for the reduction of the Japanese Navy, we 
can thank our submarines, our Army and Navy shore-based 
aircraft, and our fast carrier task forces. Today no enemy 
ship can proceed between Japan and her southern conquests 
without running the most serious risk. 

The outstanding feature of the Pacific war—the one 
which sets it apart from all previous wars—has been the 
number of amphibious operations. 

We have constructed a great fleet of special vessels for 
this purpose: attack transports, attack cargo ships, landing 
ships and landing craft. These ships make it possible to put 
troops and equipment ashore to open beaches in the minimum 
of time. 

The Navy has a great share in every amphibious attack. 
For instance, one attack which involved landing 45,000 
troops required the use of 125,000 naval personnel. In gen- 
eral it may be said it takes two to three sailors to put one 
soldier or marine ashore. It takes half a million tons of 


naval shipping for each division in an amphibious operation. 

The Navy is now engaged in a series of grim tasks: a bat- 
tle of attrition with the Japanese Air Force in the waters 
around Japan and Okinawa; a tightening of the blockade 
of Japan; redeploying its own forces from Europe; aiding 
the Army to redeploy, and preparing for the climactic opera- 
tions yet to come. 


As we approach the enemy’s homeland the density of his 
air power naturally becomes greater and greater. A year 
and a half ago the enemy had more than 5,000 operating air- 
planes to guard perhaps 18,000,000 square miles of area. 
We could attack wherever we saw the defense was thinly 
spread. Since then, we have reduced his total air power 
very much, but the area he is now forced to defend has 
been shrunk so much more quickly by our rapid advance 
that the density of his air power is four or five times as 
great as it was. 

This means tough fighting in the air. It means the loss 
of ships. It means damaged ships that must be replaced or 
brought back thousands of miles for repairs. 

We at home can hardly imagine either the delirium of 
Japanese suicide attacks on our troops, airfields and ships, or 
the heroism of our men in meeting them. As we approach 
the main islands of the enemy the damage to our ships and 
the loss of our men are becoming more severe. In the fu- 
ture we shall have to expect more damage rather than less. 

In carrying out its future tasks the Navy will need not 
only all of its present great fleets, it will need additional 
vessels. These vessels are now being built—partly to replace 
anticipated losses in future operations and partly to reinforce 
the fleet for the final operations it will have to conduct in 
enemy home waters. 

The Navy is deploying all but a handful of its men from 
Europe to the Pacific. But unlike the Army, the Navy, after 
the collapse of Germany, did not have a surplus of personnel. 
There cannot be even a partial naval demobilization—until 
the Japanese are defeated. 

The Navy still needs civilian laborers, particularly in the 
yards where ships are repaired. Working continuously under 
the concentrated air effort of the enemy, the fleet suffers 
daily damage. Many vessels have come back wounded in 
varying degree. To tell the number would give information 
to the enemy, but the number is substantial. —The Navy must 
get these ships back into the fight with the least possible 
delay. 

We have in our Navy yards the machinery and mechanical 
equipment to deal with the mounting load of battle damage. 
But civilian workers are needed now in ever-increasing num- 
bers. I know that the patriotic workers of the nation will 
rally to the aid of the Navy in this emergency as they have 
rallied in past emergencies. For they know that every day 
saved in getting a damaged ship back into service shortens 
the war and saves American lives. 


Arr ReEcorp 


In the air we have shown what America can do with land- 
based planes and with carrier-based planes—in strategic 
bombing and in tactical bombing. 

We are now able in Germany to investigate and examine 
the results of our strategic bombing. In spite of the most 
desperate resistance of the Luftwaffe and in spite of mur- 
derous barrages from anti-aircraft guns, the American and 
British air forces smashed at German industry day after 
day and night after night until its support of the German 
armies caved in. 

Our strategic bombardment did a complete and masterly 
job of destroying the sources of strength of the German air 
force and the German military machine. Our bombers dried 
up the flow of vital oil and gasoline supplies not only to the 
German air force but to the rest of the German Army and 
to German industry as well. 

We have had experience too—deadly experience for the 
Nazis—with our tactical air forces as distinguished from 
strategic bombing. They wrecked the bridges and roads, 
the railroads and canals on which the German Army 
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During the last month twenty bombardment groups have 
received orders to move from Europe to the Far East by 
way of the United States. 

Qur ground armies, our corps and our divisions have 
tollowed the best traditions of the American soldier for 
courage and skill; and their leadership has been of the 
uniformly high quality which results in victory. 

The United States has been fortunate in having as the 
Chiet of Staff to the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy a man of so great experience and ability as Fleet 
Admiral Leahy. 

We have also been fortunate in having at the head of our 
land and air forces men like General Marshall, General 
Eisenhower, General MacArthur and General Arnold. They 
have provided the inspiration and the leadership for all our 
Army operations. 

The American soldier of this war is as brave and as mag- 
nificent as the American soldier has always been. He has 
the initiative and ingenuity he has always had. But in this 
war he is a better soldier and a more successful soldier than 
he has ever been before. For in this war he has gone into 
battle better trained, better equipped, and better led than 
ever betore. 

NAzt SURRENDER 


face of the formidable Nazi 
stranglehold on western Europe, our 
shoulder with those of our Allies, 
the shores of France. In the short space of 
eleven months they drove the enemy from France, Belgium. 
Luxembourg and Holland and forced him to unconditional 
surrender in the heart of his own homeland. 

To the south our troops and those of the Allies wrested 
North from the Axis, fought a dogged advance 
through Italy from Sicily to the Alps, and pinned down a 
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force that otherwise could have brought substantial aid to 
the enemy on the eastern and western fronts. 

The heroism of our own troops in Europe was matched by 
that of the armed forces of the nations that fought by our 
side. They and the brave men in the underground move- 
ments of the occupied countries all gave their blood to wipe 
the Nazi terror from the face of the earth. They absorbed 
the blows of the German military machine during the many 
months in which we were building up our expeditionary 
forces and they shared to the full in the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the enemy. 

The same courage and skill which brought about the 
downfall of the Nazis are being displayed by our soldiers 
now fighting in the Pacific. Many of them are veterans of 
the grim months following Pearl Harbor. 

Since 1942 our Army troops and marines in the South 
Pacific have thrown the enemy back from his farthermost 
advances in New Guinea and the Solomons, have traveled 
1,500 miles up the New Guinea coast line, have conquered 
the Admiralty Islands, Biak and Mborotai. Meanwhile, 
Marines and Army troops have been cleaning up in the 
Solomons and the Palaus. In October of last year these 
magnificent achievements culminated in the landing of our 
troops in Leyte. Four months later they freed Manila. 

Westward across the central Pacific other Marines and 
Army units, in hard-fought battles, have forced the Japanese 
back 4,000 miles. Tarawa, Kwajalein, Saipan, Guam, Iwo 
Jima have been the stepping stones. Today Army and 
Marine divisions are slowly but steadily sweeping the 
Japanese from Okinawa. 

All of our campaigns in Europe and in the Pacific have 
depended on long lines of communications and upon quan- 
tities of supply unheard of in prior warfare. One of the 
marvels of Allied achievements has been the organization, 
guarding and operation of these world-girdling supply lines. 

For this we have to thank management and labor in our 
war industries, our farmers and miners and other Amer- 
icans—who produced the equipment and supplies for our- 
selves and our allies; the gallant members of our merchant 
marine—who transported them overseas under the guns of 
our Navy; and the men of our Army service forces—upon 
whose work in clearing ports, rushing up supplies, and 
constructing roads, railroads, bridges, highways and gasoline 
pipelines, the fate of battle often depended. 

There are also included in our experience in this war 
miracles of saving human life as well as miracles of de- 
struction of the enemy. Since the invasion of Africa in 
November, 1942, in all our operations in Europe and in 
Africa, we have lost about 1,600 soldiers from sickness. In 
the Civil War the Union forces, never more than a third 
as large as our forces in Europe, had 224,000 deaths from 
sickness. In the three years since April 1942, the Army 
forces in the disease-infected islands of the Pacific lost 
fewer than 1,400 men from sickness. 


MepicaAL TRIUMPHS 


Surgery in this war has reduced the percentage of death 
from wounds in the Army from 8.25 per cent in the last 
war to + per cent in this one. This is due to many factors: 
the high professional skill of the surgeons and nurses, the 
availability of blood and blood plasma, penicillin and other 
new miracles of medicine; the devotion of the Medical 
Corps men who rescue the wounded under fire, the ad- 
vanced position of surgical staffs right up behind the front 
lines. 

Shifting our ground and air strength from Europe to the 
Far East presents transportation problems even greater and 
more complicated than those involved in the initial deploy- 
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ment of our forces to all parts of the world. Millions of 
men and millions of tons of supplies must be moved half 
way around the globe. 

The movement of troops from Europe has been swift in 
getting under way. They are coming by ship and they are 
coming by air. Every day the process of transfer gains 
momentum. 

After the first World War—when the only problem was 
getting men home and there was no bitter, powerful enemy 
left to fight—it took nearly a year to complete the evacua- 
tion of 1,933,156 men. This time the Army Transporta- 
tion Corps and the Air Transport Command plan to move 
3,000,000 troops out of Europe before a year passes. 

It is not easy to visualize the volume of supplies that 
must precede, accompany and follow the soldiers going from 
Europe and the United States into the Pacific. To main- 
tain our forces in Europe the Army shipped across the At- 
lantic 68,000,000 tons of equipment and food—nearly eight 
times the total shipped in all the first World War. 

Now we must reclaim all of this equipment that is still 
serviceable. We must supplement it with new production. 
And we must make shipments of comparable size to the 
Pacific over supply lanes which are three times as long as 
those to Europe. 

The initial requirement of equipment for each man fight- 
ing against Japan is about six tons and an additional ton is 
needed each month for maintenance. 

Finding the ships to transport these supplies is not the 
only difficulty. We must continue to develop in the Pacific 
new harbors and bases out of practically nothing, install 
roads and build power systems. 





HUMAN Factor 


Great as these problems of redeployment are we are 
not losing sight of the human aspect in shifting men from 
one side of the world to the other. Wherever it can be done 
without slowing down the pace of our projected operations 
in the Pacific, we are deploying our soldiers by way of the 
United States so that they may have a chance to visit their 
homes and loved ones before they go on to tackle the 
Japanese. 

On the basis of present estimates, only a small fraction 
of the men now in Europe will have to go directly to the 
Far East without first stopping off at home. 

The remainder of our present European force will go 
to the Pacific through the United States, will be assigned 
to necessary military duties in this country, will be dis- 
charged, or will be kept in Europe for occupation duty. 
Most of those who will go directly to the Pacific are in 
supply and service units whose presence in the new theatre 
is essential to the immediate construction of harbors, bases, 
communications and air fields—from which to step up our 
blows against Japan. 

The Army is mindful that those who come through this 
country want to get home with the least possible delay once 
their ship docks or their plane lands. Everything is geared 
for speed to accomplish this at the air and seaports. Within 
twenty-four hours in most cases they are aboard a train at 
Government expense bound for one of the nineteen Army 
personnel centers, where the men immediately eligible for 
discharge are separated from those who are destined for 
further service. 

Men who are to remain on active duty are promptly 
“ordered” home from the personnel center at Government 
expense, for a period up to thirty days, plus travel time, for 
rest and recuperation. 

The period spent at home is not charged against the man’s 
furlough time nor is it classed as leave of absence. It is 


“temporary duty,” and the soldier draws full pay tor the 
period. His only instructions are to have the best time he 
knows how until he reports back to the personnel center. 
That is what I mean when I say that we have not forgotten 
the human side of redeployment. 

Relatives and friends of service men can do their part in 
this program by not crowding around the ports and per- 
sonnel centers through which the men pass. The men will 
get home as soon as is humanly possible. Troop movements 
on the nation’s railroads will become increasingly heavy 
from now on. I ask for full public cooperation in prevent- 
ing any aggravation of this burden on domestic transporta- 
tion, for it would slow down the rate at which soldiers can 
be reunited with their loved ones. 

At the same time as we step up the movement of men 
and munitions to the Far East, we have been exerting every 
effort to increase the number of ships available to return 
men to this country for discharge. 

Three hundred and sixteen cargo ships are being con- 
verted to help soldiers get out of Europe faster. They are 
not the most luxurious ships ever seen, but they will get the 
men home. In addition, the British are letting us use their 
three proudest passenger liners—the Queen Elizabeth, the 
Queen Mary and the Aquitania. 

These, added to fifty of our own transport vessels, $00 
bombers and transport planes and such ships as we are able 
to use out of the German merchant fleet, will make it 
possible to bring men home for discharge without inter- 
fering with the main job of transferring troops and equip- 
ment to the war against Japan. 

The Army’s system for selecting the soldiers for release 
to civilian life represents a democratic and fair approach to 
this most difficult problem. A poll was taken among en- 
listed men in all parts of the world. They were asked what 
factors they believed should be taken into consideration in 
deciding who should be released from the Army first. More 
than 90 per cent said that preference should go to those who 
had been overseas and in combat longest, and to those with 
children. 

The Army spent two years developing a program of point 
credits designed to carry out these views expressed by the 
soldiers. It checked and rechecked its program, and made 
comprehensive surveys in order to make sure that the plan 
would achieve the objectives. 

The system applies equally to the members of our Army 
in all parts of the world. It embodies the principle of im- 
partial selection that we applied in drafting our citizen army 
and that we shall continue to apply in meeting the man- 
power requirements of armed forces until Japan is defeated. 

By reducing the strength of the Army from 8,300,000 to 
6,968,000 and by maintaining the Army calls on Selective 
Service at a level substantially higher than requirements for 
actual replacements, it will be possible to restore to their 
homes during the next year a total of 2,000,000 officers and 
men, including those who will leave because of wounds, 
sickness, age and other specific causes, as well as those who 
will leave under the point system. 

To accomplish this while continuing to be liberal in the 
deferment of men 30 years of age and over, it is the Ad- 
ministration’s policy to induct all non-veterans under 30 
years of age who can be replaced and who can qualify for 
the armed forces. Many of such men who have thus far been 
irreplaceable will become available for induction when the 
plants in which they are working are cut back or when they 
can be replaced from time to time by cut-back-production 
workers and returning veterans. 

In the three weeks since the point system became effective 
2,500 officers and 33,000 enlisted men and women from 
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every theatre of war have received final discharge papers at 
Army separation centers. During June, 50,000 high-score 
men are scheduled to leave Europe for this country, and 
33,000 are scheduled to come from the Pacific and Asia. The 
great majority of these, a few days after they arrive, will be 
civilians again. 

Let no one be under the delusion that these discharges 
ire being authorized because the war is nearing an end or 
fee] the Japanese are easy to beat. They are 
being made because our ‘military leaders believe that we can 
reduce the over-all strength of our Army at this time with- 
out jeopardy to our cause in the Pacific or to the lives of 
the men fighting there. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, after consultation with Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz, have decided that our 
Army can deliver its heaviest blows in the Pacific and win 
final victory most quickly with a strength which a year from 
now will be about 7,000,000. 

By maintaining our Army at this size, we shall be able 
to more than double the force we now have in the Pacific 
ind hurl against the Japanese an overseas force larger than 
the 3,500,000 men who united with our Allies to crush the 
Wehrmacht and the Luftwaffe. 

These are the men who will be carrying the fight to the 
enemy, but obviously they cannot operate effectively unless 
there are adequate reserve troops in training in the United 
States, and also an adequate base from which our advance 
troops can be supplied and serviced. 


f ecause we 


Aut Fir Witt Serve ABROAD 


It is our plan that every physically fit soldier in the 


United States who has not yet served overseas be assigned 
to foreign duty when he completes his training or, if he is 
fulfilling an essential administrative or service job, as soon 
as he can be replaced by a returning veteran. This has been 
the Army’s policy since the beginning of the war. It will be 
rigidly adhered to in the redeployment period. 

If it were not for the overwhelming ascendancy estab- 
lished by our air and fleet units, we should have to send 
many more men to the Pacific than we now intend. 

The Japanese have more than 4,000,000 troops under 
arms—a force larger than the Germans were ever able to 
put against us on the Western front. To back up this army, 
they have several million additional men of military age who 
have not yet been called to the colors. We have not yet 
come up against the main strength of this Japanese military 
force. The Japanese Army is organized into 100 combat 
divisions. Its air force, despite the heavy losses it has 
suffered, still comprises over 3,000 combat planes. We are 
cutting heavily into Japanese aircraft production through 
our Superfortress raids, but Japan remains capable of pro- 
ducing planes at the rate of 1,250 to 1,500 a month. 

Army casualties on Okinawa from March 18 to May 29 
totaled 3,603 killed and missing and 14,661 wounded. The 
marines in the same period reported 1,889 dead and missing 
ind $403 wounded. Navy and Coast Guard losses were 
+,729 killed and missing and 4,640 wounded, an overall 
total for all services of 10,221 killed and missing and 27,704 
wounded. Japanese deaths were nearly six times as great 
is our own. On May 29 the total of Japanese killed on 
Okinawa was 61,066. 

That is an example of the increasing toughness of this war 
is Our troops get closer to Tokyo. 

It is this kind of fighting we must be prepared for in our 
tuture campaigns. All of our experience indicates that no 
matter how hard we hit the enemy from the air or from the 


sea, the foot soldier will still have to advance against 


strongly entrenched and tanatical troops, through sheer grit 
and fighting skill, backed up by all the mechanical superiority 
in flame-throwers, tanks and artillery we can put at his dis- 
posal. There is no easy way to win. 


PROGRAM FOR JAPAN'S DEFEAT 


Our military policy for the defeat of Japan calls for: 

(1) Pinning down the Japanese forces where they now 
are and keeping them divided so that they can be destroyed 
piece by piece. 

(2) Concentrating overwhelming power on each segment 
which we attack. 

(3) Using ships, aircraft, armor, artillery and all other 
materiel in massive concentration to gain victory with the 
smallest possible loss of life. 

(+) Applying relentless and increasing pressure to the 
enemy by sea, air and on the land, so that he cannot rest, 
reorganize or regroup his battered forces of dwindling sup- 
plies to meet our next attack. 

Of course the differences between the war in Europe and 
the war in the Pacific will cause differences in war produc- 
tion. The composition of the Army will be different, as will 
the equipment issued to troops. There will be changes in 
strategic plans and in replacement factors. 

Until the expanded pipelines for the Pacific war are 
filled, and until equipment arrives in substantial amounts 
from the European theatre, war production must continue 
at a high rate. 

The Navy program will continue on an even keel. 

There has been a sharp reduction in the program of the 
Army Air Forces. 

Similar sharp cuts in the program of supplies for our 
ground troops are now being put into effect. Some new 
items of equipment will be added. The emphasis will be 
shifted in others. 

Thus, there will be a decreased production in heavy 
artillery, artillery ammunition, trucks, tanks, and small 
arms. 

There will be increased production in aircraft bombs, 
atabrine, steel barges, wire and insect screening cloth, com- 
bat boots, cotton uniforms, amphibious trucks, raincoats, 
distillation units, radio relay units, special railway equip- 
ment and motorized shop equipment. 

In a number of important items there will be little 
change in demand for an indefinite period. These include 
food, clothing, petroleum products, lumber and certain 
chemicals. It is likely that all these will remain on the 
critical list. Leather is tight. So are textiles. There is a 
shortage of cotton duck and fabrics for clothing. The food 
problem has been accentuated by the steadily increasing 
numbers the Army has been called upon to feed. 

Accordingly, production for the Japanese war cannot be 
taken as a matter of course. It will require a high percentage 
of our resources. 

War Production Board Chairman Krug has stated that 
during the balance of this year, our munitions production 
will run at an annual rate of $54,000,000,000, which is 
almost equal to the rate of 1943, and more than nine-tenths 
the rate during the peak of 1944. 

With these production objectives before us, we must not 
slacken our support of the men who are now preparing for 
the final assault on Japan. War production remains the 
paramount consideration of our national effort. 

These then are our plans for bringing about the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Japan. If the Japanese insist on con- 
tinuing resistance beyond the point of reason, their country 
will suffer the same destruction as Germany. Our blows 
will destroy their whole modern industrial plant and or- 
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ganization, which they have built up during the past cen- 
tury and which they are now devoting to a hopeless cause. 

We have no desire or intention to destroy or enslave the 
Japanese people. But only surrender can prevent the kind 
of ruin which they have seen come to Germany as a result 
of continued, useless resistance. 


“TotraL VicTrory” 


The job ahead for this nation is clear. 

We are faced with a powerful Japanese military machine. 
These are the same Japanese who perpetrated the infamous 
attack on Pearl Harbor three and one-half years ago; they 
are the same Japanese who ordered the death march from 
Bataan; they are the same Japanese who carried out the 
barbarous massacres in Manila. 

They know now that their dreams of conquest are shat- 
tered. They no longer boast of dictating peace terms in 
Washington. 





This does not mean, however, that the Japanese have 
given up hope. They are depending on America tiring of 
this war—becoming weary of the sacrifices it demands. They 
hope that our desire to see our soldiers and sailors home 
again and the temptation to return to the comforts and 
profits of peace will force us to settle for some compromise 
short of unconditional surrender. 

They should know better. 

They should realize that this nation, now at the peak of 
its military strength, will not relax, will not weaken in its 
purpose. 

We have the men, the materiel, the skill, the leadership, 
the fortitude to achieve total victory. 

We have the Allies who will help us to achieve it. We 
are resolute in our determination—we will see the fight 
through to a complete and victorious finish. 

To that end, with the help of God, we shall use every 
ounce of our energy and strength. 


The Levant Incidents 


THE BRITISH POSITION 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Delivered in House of Commons, London, June 5, 1945 


HEN regrettable incidents like that in Syria occur 

between nations so firmly attached to one another 

as are the French and British and whose fortunes 
are so closely interwoven, it is nearly always a case of the 
least said the better. 

On the other hand, I am sure that harm would be done 
by leaving some of the statements in General de Gaulle’s 
speech to the press of June 2 unanswered by the British 
Government and I feel sure that the House of Commons 
would expect to be authoritatively informed. 

The sense of General de Gaulle’s speech was to suggest 
that the whole trouble in the Levant was due to British 
interference. I think the Foregin Secretary has already made 
it clear that so far from stirring up agitation in the Levant 
states, our whole influence has been used in precisely the 
other direction. 

Most strenuous, and I think successful, efforts have been 
made by the British Minister at Beirut to produce a calmer 
atmosphere in which negotiations could be conducted for 
settlement of the outstanding questions between France and 
the Levant states. 


‘TALKED TO SYRIAN PRESIDENT 


I myself impressed upon the President of Syria most 
strongly the need for a peaceful settlement when I saw him 
in Cairo in February. 

We were successful in persuading the Levant states to 
open negotiations, which they had been previously unwilling 
to do. We put a great deal of pressure upon them. They 
then asked the French for their proposals. That was last 
February, While General Beynet was still in Paris awaiting 
instructions it became known in the Levant in April that 
the French intended to send reinforcements. The Syrian and 
Lebanese Governments were greatly disturbed by the delay 
in receiving the French proposals and also by the prospect 
of reinforcements arriving. We had already represented to 
the French Government that the arrival of reinforcements, 
however small, was bound to be misunderstood as a means 
of pressure in these negotiations and would have serious re- 





percussions. But our representations did not meet with 
success. 

On May 4, at the Foreign Secretary’s suggestions, I sent 
a friendly personal message to General de Gaulle who had 
expressed to our Ambassador his concern as to our ultimate 
intention in the Levant states. 

1 explained, as | have done on many occasions, that we 
have absolutely no ambitions there of any kind. We only 
want to be treated like any other country would have been 
treated. We seek no territory or any kind of advantage that 
is not given to all the other nations of the world. 

I also explained that we had recognized France's special 
position in the Levant, but that that does not mean we have 
undertaken to enforce that special position. We shall put 
no obstacle to it either at the Council table or in any othe: 
way. But we have commitments and duties also extending 
throughout the Middle East where our main task was to 
ensure that Allied war communications were kept secure 
from interruption and disturbance. 


Orrer TO Quit LEvANT 


We could not, therefore, disregard events in the Levant 
states. The British Government had no design against the 
French in Syria and I was willing —I told General de 
Gaulle— to order the withdrawal of all British troops from 
Syria and the Lebanon the moment a treaty has been con- 
cluded and was in operation between the French Government 
and the Syrian and Lebanese Governments. From these 
points of view I expressed the opinion that it would be a 
great pity if the sending in of reinforcements above those 
which were needed as reinforcements were to cause unrest 
or a rising of the temperature. 

I urged the reinforcement of French troops at this mo- 
ment, when the Levant states were waiting for treaty pro- 
posals, would give the impression that it had been concluded 
under duress and thus poison the atmosphere. 

General de Gaulle replied that General Beynet, French 
delegate general, was returning with instructions to open 
negotiations but made no reference to the question of French 
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einforcements. When these arrived the effect was exactly 
hat we had feared and what we had warned him would 
he case. 
in May 4+ discussions were started with the Syrian and 
Lebanese Governments. They stated they were prepared to 
tiate it not if reinforcements arrived. 
rench forces began to arrive on May 11 and on account 
hat and because the Levant states considered that the 
proposals went further than they were prepared to 
i Syrian and the Lebanese Governments broke 


H ations. The internal situation became very tense 

‘the town f Damascus, Beirut and Tripoli and the ba- 
1d shops closed on May 19, 

here were demonstrations in Damascus involving some 


firing. About a dozen people were injured, but none was 
On May 20 serious riots took place in Aleppo and 
e French soldiers were killed and some injured. French 
re entered the town and cleared the streets after 
od deal of firing. 

lt was estimated that at least ten citizens were killed and 
thirty injured. In all the main towns Syrian bazaars re- 
mained closed for some days, and in Aleppo the civilian 
rendarmerie and French troops patrolled the town. The 
Levant towns of Beirut and Tripoli reopened their shops 
on May 23 following an appeal by the Lebanese Govern- 
ment to the population to carry on their business. 

Throughout these events we were strongly counseling pa- 
tience on both sides and we were endeavoring to arrange 
liplomatic discussions at which the whole situation produced 
by the breakdown of negotiations could be discussed, and, 
if possible, settled. 

The Syrian Government earnestly appealed to us to sup- 
ply further arms to the gendarmerie to enable them to keep 
irder. In spite of the popular excitement they could, they 
said; retain control of the situation provided the population 
were not unduly excited by too ostentatious French military 
precautions and provided that the gendarmerie, who were 
becoming tired, were reinforced. 

Nevertheless, the French authorities persisted in their ob- 
jections to our supplying any further arms to the Syrian 
vendarmerie for the reinforcement, presumably because they 
were afraid they might be used against themselves. 

By May 24 the French had evacuated their troops from 
Aleppo and the French general threatened to shell the town 
t any shot was fired. On May 25 His Majesty’s Minister 
was instructed by the Foreign Office to represent to the 
Syrian Government at once that it was essential they should 
maintain control of the situation especially at Homs and 
Hama, where great tension had developed. 

Strong representations were also made both in Paris and 
it the French Embassy in London drawing attention to the 
extremely tense local situation and urging that the French 
Government should suspend the dispatch of contemplated 
further reinforcements. 

It was pointed out that French armored cars were patrol- 

ling and aircraft were flying low over the mosques during 
the hour of prayer and machine guns were prominently 
placed on the roofs of buildings. This naturally excited the 
population, 
We represented very strongly the unfortunate consequences 
ich further disturbances might have in the Middle East 
is a whole which, incidentally, would affect the communica- 
tions for the war with Japan. 

Serious fighting broke out in Hama on May 27. The 
gendarmerie, under the orders of the Syrian Government, 
it first prevented the railway station from being interfered 
with, but were eventually overpowered. ‘This was disap- 


wi 


pointing. And only the day before the British political officer 
had been able to arrange a meeting between the various 
parties and this appeared to effect a diminution of the tension. 

I need not detail the subsequent spread of disorder, but 
yn May 28 the Syrian Minister for Foreign Affairs informed 
His Majesty’s Minister that events had overtaken him and 
he could no longer be responsible for internal security. 

At Homs and Hama there was shelling by the French 
and the situation got quite out of hand. Disorder spread 
to Damascus, where French shelling began on the evening 
if the 29th into this open and crowded city, and continued 

ff and on until the morning of May 31. Official casualties 

for Damascus are: killed, gendarmerie 80, civilians 400; 
seriously wounded, 400; injured, 1,000. These are, wf course, 
ipproximate. , 

The Foreign Secretary has already explained to the House 
how these very unfortunate events overtook our proposals 
for international discussion of the position and how tense 
a situation was created throughout the Middle East which 
made it inevitable for us to intervene to restore the situation. 

I would like here to express my regret that the message 
to General de Gaulle informing him of our intervention 
reached him some three quarters of an hour after Mr. Eden 
had made his statement in the House. I need hardly say that 
no discourtesy was intended. 

I would like to say that it was a pity that General de 
Gaulle did not see fit to inform His Majesty’s Government 
of the instructions which I undestand he said were sent to 
General Beynet on the 30th to cease fire. At the moment 
we took our decision we had no reason to suppose that was 
the case, and the shelling of Damascus was certainly con- 
tinued on the morning of May 3lst. 

I hope it will be clear from the information which has 
been given to the House that it was not true, as has been 
suggested, that we endeavored to stir up agitation, and that 
the very opposite is the truth. We have done our utmost 
to preserve calm, to prevent misunderstandings and to bring 
the two sides together. 

My promise to withdraw all our troops as soon as satis- 
factory arrangements could be made which would prevent 
disorder in the Lebanon was a step which ought to have 
completely removed from the French mind any suspicion that 
we intended to steal their interests. We do not intend to 
steal property of anybody in this war except in respect per- 
haps to our enemies, and that not for our own benefit. 

General de Gaulle also suggested that, after the recent 
breakdown in the negotiations, disturbances were caused by 
bands attacking isolated French posts. 

I wish to make it clear that, until we had to intervene, n¢ 
arms were issued by us to the Syrians or Lebanese except 
by agreement with the French Government. In the opinion 
of our military authorities the Syrian Government would 
have been better able to maintain order if more arms had 
been issued to the gendarmerie, although for the sake of pre- 
serving order we are now issuing some arms. 


V-E Day DistTuRBANCE 


It is unfortunately true that some 200 men of the Sixteenth 
Arab Battalion of the Palestine Regiment were involved in 
a minor disturbance in Beirut, the capital of the Lebanon, 
on V-E Day—a long time ago compared with these events— 
and the day after. There were a number of other dis- 
turbances in Beirut at that time, but it would be absurd to 
suggest that these had the smallest connection with the sub- 
sequent serious disturbances. 

An immediate inquiry was held and the unit concerned 
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was withdrawn from the Lebanon station at once. There is 
no evidence to support the allegation that the men carried 
a Swastika flag. 

Finally I feel I must answer the insinuation that Maj. 
Gen. Sir Edward Spears was recalled from his post as British 
Minister of Beirut at the request of General de Gaulle. 
The reason for which General Spears wished to relinquish 
his post, namely, to return to his parliamentary duties before 
the general election, was fully explained in the communiqués 
issued at the time, and the suggestion that he was recalled 
to please General de Gaulle is entirely unfounded. 

I may say that General Spears was selected by me a long 
time ago for this appointment in the Lebanon because, among 
other qualifications, he gained five wound stripes in his work 
as liaison officer between the British and French armies dur- 
ing the last war. He is the last person on whom General de 
Gaulle should make reflections, because he personally secured 
General de Gaulle’s escape to England from Bordeaux in his 
airplane and motor car June 18, 1940. 

{Vernon Bartlett, Ind., Bridgwater: In view of General 
de Gaulle’s press statement that he informed the Ambassador 
here at 11 o’clock on the night of Wednesday, May 30, that 
the cease fire had been ordered, can he say when he first 
heard from the French of the cease fire ?] 

Not until after the Foreign Secretary had made the an- 


The Frag 


swer which he did in this house--not until some time after. 
When I woke up the morning after the Foreign Secretary's 
statement I was delighted to see “cease fire’? written in the 
headlines of the newspapers. We had no information at that 
time. 

[Clement R. Attlee, Lab., Limehouse: Can the Prime 
Minister give any indication of what proposals there are now 
for obtaining a settlement, and will he, before the House 
rises, if there is any further information make a further 
statement ? ] 

Yes, sir. Our acceptance of the idea that there should be 
a conference between the British, United States and French 
Governments in London still stands, and we hope that it will 
ot be cast aside. 

You have seen suggestions that it should be a five-power 
conference, bringing in Russia .and China. This would cer- 
tainly cause a great deal of delay and require very careful 
consideration on many grounds. If there is anything to tell 
the House while it is in being I shall certainly take advan- 
tage of any opportunity that may be given. 

fAneurin Bevan, Lab., Ebbw Vale,: Is not France in al- 
liance with us in the war against Japan and equally con- 
cerned about maintaining proper communications with the 
Far East ?] 

That is perfectly true. 


ile Peace 


THE DANGER OF NEW TYRANNY 
By POPE PIUS XII 


Delivered before the College of Cardinals, Vatican City : June 2, 1945 


S we vers y acknowledge, venerable brethren 
the good which the venerable and beloved 
dean of the Sacred College has offered to us on 

behalf, our thoughts bring us back to this day six years ag 
when you ottered your congratulations on our feast day for 
the first time after we, though unworthy, had been raised t 
the See of Peter. 

The world was then still at peace: 
how very precarious! 


but what a peace anc 
t 


With a heart full of anguish, perplexed, praying, we bent 
over that peace like one that assists a dying man and fights 
obstinately to save him from death even when all hope is gone. 

The message which we then addressed to you reflected our 
sorrowful apprehension that the conflict which was ever 
growing more menacing would break out—a conflict whose 
extent and duration nobody could foresee. The subsequent 
march of events has not only justified all too clearly our sad- 
dest premonitions but has far surpassed them. 

Today, after six years, the fratricidal struggle has ended, 
at least in one section of this war-torn world. It is a peace— 
if you can call it such—as yet very fragile, which cannot en- 
dure or be consolidated except by expending on it the most 
issiduous care; a peace whose maintenance imposes on the 
whole church, both pastor and faithful, grave and very deli- 
cate duties: patient prudence, courageous fidelity, the spirit 
of sacrifice! 

All are called upon to devote themselves to it, each in his 
own office and at his own place. Nobody can bring to this 
task too much anxiety or zeal. As to us and our apostolic 
ministry, we well know, venerable brethren, that we can 
safely count on your sage collaboration, your unceasing pray- 
ers, your steadfast devotion. 


I. THe CHURCH AND NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


In Europe the war is over: but what wounds has it 
inflicted! Our Divine Master has said: “All that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword” (Matthew 26, 52). 

Now what do you see? You see what is the 
concept of the State reduced to practice which takes no heed 
of the most sacred ideals of mankind, which overthrows the 
inviolable principles of the Christian faith. The whole world 
today contemplates with stupefaction the ruins that it has 
left behind it. These ruins we had seen when they were still 
in the distant future, and few, we believe, have followed with 
greater anxiety the process leading to the inevitable crash. 

For over twelve years—twelve of the best years of our 
mature age—we had lived in the midst of the German peo- 
ple, fulfilling the duties of the office committed to us. During 
that time, in the atmosphere of liberty which the political and 
social conditions of that time allowed, we worked for consoli- 
dation of the status of the Catholic Church in Germany. 

We thus had occasion to learn the great qualities of the 
people and we were personally in close contact with its most 
representative men. for that reason we cherish the hope that 
it can rise to the new dignity and new life when once it has 
laid the satanic specter raised by National Socialism and the 
guilty (as we have already at other times had occasion to ex- 
pound) have expiated the crimes they have committed. 

While there was still some faint glimmer of hope that that 
movement could take another and less disastrous cours¢ 
either through the disillusionment of its more moderate mem- 
bers or through effective opposition from that section of the 
German people which opposed it, the church did everything 
possible to set up a formidable barrier to the spread of ideas 
at once subversive and violent. 
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In the spring of 1933 the German Government asked the 
Holy See to conclude a concordat with the Reich: the pro- 
posal had the approval of the Episcopate and of at least the 
greater number of the German Catholics. 

In fact, they thought that neither the concordats up to then 
negotiated with some individual German states nor the Wei- 
mar Constitution gave adequate guarantee or assurance of 
respect for their convictions, for their faith, rights or liberty 
of action. 

In such conditions the guarantees could not be secured ex- 
ept through a settlement having the solemn form of a con- 
cordat with the Central Government of the Reich. 

It should be added that, since it was the Government that 
made the proposal, the responsibility for all regrettable con- 
equences would have fallen on the Holy See if it had re- 
tused the proposed concordat. 


CoNcORDAT HELPFUL 


It was not that the church, for her part, had any illusions 
uilt on excessive optimism or that, in concluding the con- 
ordat, she had the intention of giving any form of approval 

to the teachings or tendencies of National Socialism ; this was 
expressly declared and explained at the time (Cfr L’Osser- 
tore Romano, No. 174, July 2, 1933). It must, however, 
e recognized that the concordat in the years that followed 
ight some advantages or at least prevented worse evils. 
fact, in spite of all the violations to which it was sub- 

1, it gave C ve lics a juridical basis for their defense, a 
tronghold behind which to shield themselves in their opposi- 
long as this was possible—to the ever growing cam- 

m of religious persecution. 

he struggle against the church did, in fact, become ever 

re bitter: there was the dissolution of Catholic organiza- 
ns; the gradual suppression of the flourishing Catholic 

th public and private; the enforced weaning of 

ind church; the pressure brought to bear 
n the conscience of citizens and especially of civil servants ; 
the svstemat defamation, | 


uth trom tamil 


by means of a clever, closely or- 

inized propaganda, of the church, the clergy, the faithful, 
the church's institutions, teaching and history; the closing, 
dissolution and confiscation of religious houses and other 
ecclesiastical. institutions; the complete suppression of the 
Catholic press and publishing houses. 


NAZISM DECRIED 


Io resist such attacks millions of courageous Catholics, 
nen and women, closed their ranks around their Bishops, 
whose valiant and severe pronouncements never failed to re- 

und even in these last years of war. These Catholics gath- 
ered around their priests to help them adapt their ministry to 
e ever changing needs and conditions. And right up to the 


end they set up against the torces of iplety and pride their 

th, prayer and openly Catholic behavior and edu- 

e Holy See itself multiplied its repre- 

ntatior tests to governing authorities in Germany, 

minding them in clear and energetic language of their duty 

re t and fulfill the obligations of the natural law itself 
that were confirmed by t! e concordat. 

In tl critical years, joining the alert vigilance of a 

stor to the long suffering patience of a father, our great 


predecessor, Pius X1, fulfilled his mission as Supreme Pontiff 
with intrepid courage. But when, after he had tried all means 
of persuasion in \ ain, he saw himself clearly faced with de- 
liberate \ itions of a solemn pact, with a reli gious persecu- 
tion nee or open but always rigorously organized, he pro- 


claimed to the world on Passion Sunday, 1937, in his encycli- 


cal “Mit Brennender Sorge”’ what national socialism really 
was: the arrogant apostasy from Jesus Christ, the denial of 
His doctrine and of His work of redemption, the cult of 
violence, the idolatry of race and blood, the overthrow of 
human liberty and dignity. 


PAPAL CALL 


Like a clarion call that sounds the alarm, the Papal docu- 
ment with its vigorous terms—too vigorous, thought more 
than one at the time—startled the minds and hearts of men. 
Many—even beyond the frontiers of Germany—who up to 
then had closed their eyes to the incompatibility of the na- 
tional socialist viewpoint with the teachings of Christ had to 
recognize and confess their mistake. Many—but not all! 
Some even among the faithful themselves were too blinded 
oy their prejudices or allured by political advantage. 

The evidence of the facts brought forward by our prede- 
essor did not convince them, much less induce them to 
change their ways. Is it mere chance that some regions, which 
ete suffered more from the national socialist system, were 

ecisely those where the encyclical “Mit Brennender Sorge’ 
was less or not at all heeded ? 

Would it then have been possible, by opportune and timely 
alitical action, to block once and for all the outbreak of 
brutal violence and to put,the German people in the position 
to shake off the tentacles that were strangling it? Would it 
have been possible thus to have saved Europe and the world 
trom this immense inundation of blood? Nobody would dare 

to give an unqualified judgment. 

But in any case nobody could accuse the church of not hav- 
ing denounced and exposed in time the true nature of the 
National Socialist movement and the danger to which it ex- 
posed Christian civilization. 

“Whoever sets up race or the people or the state or a par- 
ticular form of state or the depositaries’ power or any other 
fundamental value of the human community to be the su- 
preme norm of all, even of religious values, and divinizes 
them to an idolatrous level distorts and perverts an order ot 
the world planned and created by God.” (Cfr Acta Apos- 
tolica Sedis, Vol. XXIX, 1937, pages 149 and 171.) 

The radical opposition of the National Socialist State to 
the Catholic Church is summed up in this declaration of the 
encyclical. When things had reached this point the church 
could not without foregoing her mission any longer refuse to 
take her stand before the whole world. 

But by doing so she became once again “a sign which shall 
be contradicted” (Luke ii, 34+), in the presence of which con- 
trasting opinions divided off into two opposed camps. 

German Catholics were, one may say, as one in recognizing 
that the encyclical “Mit Brennender Sorge” had brought 
light, direction, consolation and comfort to all those who 
seriously meditated and conscientiously practiced the religion 

t Christ. But the reaction of those who had been inculpated 
was inevitable, and, in fact, that very year, 1937, was for the 
Catholic Church in Germany a year of indescribable bitter- 
ness and terrible outbreaks. 


OpposiITION INTENSIFIED 


The important political events which marked the two fol- 
lowing years and then the war did not bring any attenuation 
to the hostility of National Socialism toward the church, 
hostility which was manifest up to these last months, when 
National Socialists still flattered themselves with the idea 
that once they had secured victory in arms they could do 
iway with the church forever. 

Authoritative and absolutely trustworthy witnesses kept 
us informed of these plans—they unfolded themselves actu- 
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ally in the reiterated and ever more intense activity against 
the church in Austria, Alsace-Lorraine and, above all, in 
those parts of Poland which had already been incorporated 
in the old Reich during the war: there everything was 
attacked and destroyed; that is, everything that could be 
reached by external violence. 

Continuing the work of our predecessor, we ourselves 
have during the war and especially in our radio messages 
constantly set forth the demands and perennial laws of 
humanity and of the Christian faith in contrast with the 
ruinous and inexorable applications of national socialist 
teachings, which even went so far as to use the most 
exquisite scientific methods to torture or eliminate people 
who were often innocent. 

This was for us the most opportune—and we might even 
say the only—efficacious way of proclaiming before the 
world the immutable principles of the moral law and of 
confirming, in the midst of so much error and violence, the 
minds and hearts of German Catholics, in the higher ideals 
of truth and justice. And our solicitude was not without 
its effect. Indeed, we know that our messages and especially 
that of Christmas, 1942, despite every prohibition and ob- 
stacle, were studied in the diocesan clergy conferences in 
Germany and then expounded and explained to the Catholic 
population. 

If the rulers of Germany had decided to destroy the 
Catholic Church even in the old Reich, Providence had 
decided otherwise. The tribulations inflicted on the church 
by national socialism have been brought to an end through 
the sudden and tragic end of the persecution! From the 
prisons, concentration camps and fortresses are now pour- 
ing out, together with the political prisoners, also the 
crowds of those, whether clergy or laymen, whose only 
crime was their fidelity to Christ and to the faith of their 
fathers or the dauntless fulfillment of their duties as priests. 

For them all of us have prayed and have seized every op- 
portunity, whenever the occasion offered, to send them a 
word of comfort and blessing from our paternal heart. 


PoLisH Priests SUFFERED Worst 


Indeed, the more the veils are drawn which up to now 
hid the sorrowful passion of the church under national 
socialist regime, the more apparent becomes the strength, 
often steadfast unto death, of numberless Catholics and the 
glorious share in that noble contest which belonged to the 
clergy. 

Although as yet not in possession of the complete statis- 
tics, we cannot refrain from recalling here, by way of ex- 
ample, some details from the abundant accounts which have 


reached us from priests and laymen who were interned in- 


the concentration camp of Dachau and were accounted 
worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus. (Acts 
Five, 41.) 

In the forefront, for the number and harshness of the 
treatment meted out to them, are the Polish priests. From 
1940 to 1945 2,800 Polish ecclesiastics and religious were 
imprisoned in that camp; among them was a Polish auxiliary 
bishop who died there of typhus. In April last there were 
left only 816, all the others being dead except for two or 
three transferred to another camp. 

In the summer of 1942 480 German-speaking ministers 
of religion were known to be gathered there; of these, forty- 
five were Protestants, all the others Catholic priests. In 
spite of the continuous inflow of new internees, especially 
from some dioceses of Bavaria, the Rhineland and West- 
phalia, their number, as a result of the high rate of mor- 
tality, at the beginning of this year did not surpass 350. 

Nor should we pass over in silence those belonging to 


occupied territories, Holland, Belgium, France (among 
whom the Bishop of Clermont), Luxembourg, Slovenia, 
Italy. 

Many of those priests and laymen endured indescribable 
sufferings for their faith and for their vocation. 

In one case the hatred of the impious against Christ 
reached the point of parodying on the person of an interned 
priest, with barbed wire, the scourging and the crowning 
with thorns of our Redeemer. 

The generous victims who during the twelve years since 
1933 have in Germany sacrificed for Christ and his church 
their possessions, their freedom, their lives, are raising their 
hands to God in expiatory sacrifice. May the just Judge 
accept it in reparation for the many crimes committed 
against mankind no less than against the present and future 
generation and especially against the unfortunate youth of 
Germany, and may he at last stay the arm of the exterminat- 
ing angel. 

With ever-increasing persistence National Socialism strove 
to denounce the church as the enemy of the German people. 
The manifest injustice of the accusation would have deeply 
offended the sentiment of German Catholics and our own 
if it had come from other lips. But on the lips of such 
accusers, so far from being a grievance, the accusation is the 
clearest and most honorable testimony to the strong, incessant 
opposition maintained by the church to such disastrous doc- 
trines and methods in the interest of true civilization and 
of the German people; to that people we offer the wish that, 
freed now from the error which plunged it into chaos, it 
may find again its own salvation at the pure fountains of 
true peace and true happiness, at the fountains of truth, 
humility and charity flowing with the church from the heart 


of Christ. 


II. LookInGc To THE FUTURE 


A hard-learnt lesson surely, that of these past years! God 
grant at least that it may have been understood and be 
profitable to other nations! 

“Receive instruction, you that judge the earth!” (Psalm 
Two, Ten.) 

That is the most ardent wish of all who sincerely love 
mankind. For mankind, now the victim of an impious 
process of exhaustion, of cynical disregard for the life and 
rights of men, has but one aspiration: to lead a tranquil 
and pacific life in dignity and honest toil. And to this pur- 
pose it hopes that an end will be put to that insolence with 
which the family and the domestic hearth have been abused 
and profaned during the war years. 

For that insolence cries to heaven and has evolved into 
one of the gravest perils not only for religion and morality 
but also for harmonious relations between men. It has, above 
all, created those mobs of dispossessed, disillusioned, dis- 
appointed and hopeless men who are going to swell the 
ranks of revolution and disorder, in the pay of a tyranny 
no less despotic than those for whose overthrow men 
planned. 

The nations, and notably the medium and small na- 
tions, claim the right to take their destinies into their own 
hands. They can be led to assume, with their full and will- 
ing consent, the interest of common progress, obligations 
which will modify their sovereign rights. 


Enp To War GAME 


But after having sustained their share—their large 
share—of suffering in order to overthrow a system of brutal 
violence, they are entitled to refuse to accept a new political 
or cultural system which is decisively rejected by the great 
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we confidently issue an ardent appeal for 

sons and daughters of the whole world. May 

e who recognize in God the beloved Father 

created to his image and likeness, to all who know 

ve breast of Christ there beats a divine heart rich 

leep and inexhaustible fountain of all good and 

ve, of all peace and all reconciliation. 

From the cessation of hostilities to true and genuine peace, 

we warned not long age, the road will be long 

irduous, too long for the pent-up aspiration of mankind 

starving for order and calm. But it is inevitable that it 
hould be so. 


It is even perhaps better thus. 


and 


It is essential that the 


tempest of overexcited passions be first let subside: Motos 
praestat componere fluctus (Virgil, Aeneid 1, 135). 

It is essential that the hate, the difiidence, the stimuli of 
in extreme nationalism should give way to the growth ot 
wise counsels, the flowering: of peaceful designs, to serenity 
in the interchange of views and to mutual brotherly; 
comprehension. 

May the holy spirit, light of intellects, gentle ruler ot 
hearts, deign to hear the prayers of His church and guide 
in their arduous work those who in accordance with their 
nandate are striving sincerely despite ebstacles and con- 

is to reach the goal so universally, so ardently, de- 

a peace worthy of the name; a peace built and 
sincerity and loyalty, in justice and reality; 

and resolute force to overcome or preclude 

economic and social conditions which might, as the 
did in the past, easily lead to new conflicts; a peace that can 
ipproved by all right-minded men of every people and 
every nation; a peace which future generations may regard 
yratefully as the happy 


appy outcome of a sad period: a pe: 
t may stand out in the centuries as a resolute advance 
hrmation of human dignity and of ordered liberty; 


it may be like the Magna Charta which closed the 


f God may let us so pass through temporal prosperits 

we may not lose eternal happiness (cfr collect third 
inday after Pentecost). 
But before reaching this peace it still remains true that 
millions of men at their own fireside or in battle, in prison 
r in exile must still drink their bitter chalice. How we long 
the end of their sufferings and anguish, the realiza- 
tion of their hopes! For them, too, and for all mankind that 
uffers with them and in them may cur humble and ardent 
prayer ascend to Almighty God. 

Meanwhile, venerable brethren, we are immensely com- 
forted by the thought that you share our anxieties, our 
prayers, our hopes; and that throughout the world Bisheps, 
priests and faithful are joining their supplications to ours 
in the great chorus of the universal church. 

In testimony of our deep gratitude and as a pledge of 
infinite mercies and Divine favors, with sincere affection 
we impart to you, to them, to all who join us in desiring 
and working for peace our apostolic benediction. 


to see 


“Sovereignty of No Nation Is Absolute” 


REPORT ON THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
By EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., 


LU. S. Secretary of State and Chairman of the United States Delegation to San Francisco Conference 
Broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting System and the Blue Network of the American Broadcasting System, 


/ 


HE United Nations Conference on international or- 
ganization is now in its fifth week. I feel that the 
time has come for me, as Secretary of State and Chair- 
man of the United States Delegation, to report to the 
American people and to our armed forces throughout the 
world on the progress we have made here in San Francisco. 
You will recall that last fall, at Dumbarton Oaks, con- 
versations between the United States, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union and China resulted in proposals for an inter- 
national organization to maintain peace, which later were 
sunplemented at the Crimea Conference. , 
The Dumbarton Oaks proposals were submitted to all the 
United Nations, and their representatives were invited to 
come to San Francisco to prepare a charter based upon them. 


a 


San Francisco, C 


al., May 28, 1945 


When this Charter—or Constitution—is completed, it 
will be submitted for ratification to the member nations. 
Once the required number of member nations have ratified 
the Charter, the World Organization will come into being. 

Gathered here in San Francisco are delegates from almost 
fifty nations—men and women of different races and re- 
ligions, accustomed to different political forms, influenced 
by different geographical environments. Yet we have come 
together with the same great purpose in view—to form a 
permanent organization to preserve peace throughout the 
world. 

After years of war, the sound of open debate in a World 
Assembly on tHe issues of peace has an unaccustomed ring. 
But we are working for a peace which must be democratic 
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as well as strong, and it can be developed only in the give 
ind take of frank and vigorous discussion. 

After one month of work, I can now report to you my 
confidence that we will succeed in writing a strong and 
lemocratic Charter solidly based on the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals with which we started. 

It will be strong in the power to prevent aggression and 
to develop the economic and social conditions which will 
reduce the causes of war. 

It will be democratic in the encouragement which it will 
give to nations and to peoples everywhere to extend the 
ipplication of equal justice in the world and to promote and 
protect human rights and freedoms. 

At the very outset of our work, we were confronted with 
1 number of urgent problems. There was the question of 
seating the Byelo Russian and Ukrainian Republics and the 
Argentine and the further problem of how Poland could be 
represented. These questions involved important issues af- 
fecting both the Conference and United States foreign policy. 

At the Crimea Conference the Soviet Union directed our 
ittention to the grievous injuries sustained by the Byelo 
Russian and Ukrainian peoples in their long and gallant 
struggle against the common enemy, and requested that these 
two Republics be given membership in the proposed World 
Organization. President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill agreed to support this request. 

The United States Delegation fulfilled this pledge in the 
opening days of the Conference. 

The Conference also voted to admit Argentina. I wish 
to make clear that the vote of the United States in favor of 
seating Argentina did not constitute a blanket endorsement 
f the policies of the Argentine Government. On the con- 
trary, with many of these policies both the Government and 
people of the United States have no sympathy. 

We have in no way abandoned the principles for which 
this country has always stood. We steadfastly adhere to 
those principles of morality and decency which were the 
hasis of our foreign policy under the leadership of Franklin 
Roosevelt and Cordell Hull. During the war the para- 
mount aim of our policy in this hemisphere has been to 
eliminate Axis penetration and unite all the Americas in the 
struggle against the evil forces which have attempted to 
destroy liberty and free institutions throughout the world. 

We recognize that the people of Argentina have been 
traditionally democratic in their ideals and good friends of 
the people of the United States. The Mexico City Con- 
ference last March opened the way for Argentina to return 
to her traditional policies and restore the unity of the 
Americas. 

After that conference Argentina took the first steps in 
this direction. She declared war on the Axis and committed 
herself to the democratic and peaceful policies of cooper- 
ation agreed upon at Mexico City by signing the final act 
of that conference. As a further step in this process the 
American Republics felt that Argentina should be admitted 
to the San Francisco Conference. 

By voting to admit Argentina in these circumstances, the 
United States, however, has by no means changed its posi- 
tion that Argentina is expected to carry out effectively all 
of her commitments under the Mexico City Declaration. 
On the contrary, we consider that her admission to the San 
Francisco Conference increases her obligation to do so. We 
expect the Argentine nation to see that this obligation is 
fulfilled. 

The Soviet Union requested that Poland be represented 
at the Conference by the Provisional Goverment in War- 
saw, which is not recognized by a majority of the United 
Nations, including the United States. 


It is a matter of deep regret to the United States that the 
people of Poland, who have suffered so terribly and fought 

bravely during the war, are not represented in our de 
liberations. Poland is a United Nation, and should be here. 
But there are two Polish Governments—the London Gov 
ernment and the Warsaw Provisional Government. 

Last February it was agreed at Yalta that the Provisional 
Government now functioning 
ized on a broader democratic 
democratic le 


in Warsaw should be reorgan 
basis with the inclusion of 
ders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad 
This new Government, it was agreed, should then be called 
the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity. The 
Yalta Agreement on this matter has not yet been carried 
out. The United States took the position that Poland could 
be represented only by a Polish Government formed in ac 
cordance with that agreement, and the Warsaw Provisiona 
Government was not admitted to the Conference. 

The negetiations for reorganization of the Warsaw Pre 
visional Government have been disappointing. It is the in 
tention of the United States to exert all its influence, in col] 
laboration with the Soviet Union and Great Britain, toward 
fulfillment of the Yalta Agreement on Poland. 

I wish to make it absolutely clear that the primary objec- 
tive of the United States foreign policy is to continue and 
strengthen in the period of peace that war-time solidarity 


which has made possible the defeat of Germany. This is as 
true of our relations with the Soviet Union as it is of our 
relations with Great Britain, China and France. Ther 


have been ditterences between us. There will continue to bx 


differences. But the effectiveness of our war-time collabora- 
tions has demonstrated that our differences can be adjusted. 

It is our purpose to seek constantly to broaden the scone 
of our agreement and to reach common understanding on 
those matters where it does not yet exist. We have the right 
to expect the same spirit and the same approach on the part 
of our great Allies. 

Let me give you an example of our collaboration at the 
San Francisco Conference. 

When Mr. Molotov came to the United States, he planned 
to stay only a few days because of the heavy burden of his 
responsibilities in Moscow. 
weeks. 

The reason Mr. Molotov stayed longer than he had 
planned was this. The United States Delegation wanted to 
make some important changes and additions to the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals at San Francisco. The changes we 
had in mind reflected not only the views of the United 
States Delegation, but those which had been expressed be- 
fore the Conference by other United Nations, particularly 
some of the smaller powers. We felt that if we were able 
to submit these as the unanimously agreed amendments of 
the four sponsoring nations, not just as our own, they would 
have an important, indeed a decisive effect, on the 
work of the Conference and the speed with which 
ment on a Charter could be reached. 

So Mr. Molotov stayed on and worked with Mr. Eden, 
Dr. Soong and myself on the United States proposals. They 
had important contributions of their own to make. I regard 
it as a great achievement and a good omen for the future 
that agreement was reached on the exact text of these im- 
portant amendments by all four nations within a very few 
days. 

When Mr. Molotov came to me to tell me that his Gov- 
ernment agreed with us on the text of the last two remain- 
ing amendmegts he expressed again the importance which 
his Government attached to the successful establishment 
of the World Organization and his satisfaction with the re- 
sults of our collaboration toward making the Charter of 


He stayed here for over two 


whole 
agree- 
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the organization better and stronger than it otherwise would 
have been. It was only after this agreement had been made 
complete that he said he felt it was appropriate for him to 
return to the important work which was awaiting him in 
Moscow. 

The unanimity of the sponsoring powers on these amend- 
nents has had the decisive effect we expected it would have 
n the work of the Conference. They have met with gen- 
eral approval among other nations at the Conference, and 
ive greatly eased and speeded the task of the working 
ommittees, 

After submission of the joint amendments of the Four 
Sponsoring Powers, together with the amendments sub- 
mitted by other United Nations, the Conference entered its 
Working Committee stage. 

One of the first committee decisions was formally to ex- 
tend to France that Fifth permanent seat on the Security 
Council which had been contemplated for her at Dumbarton 
Oaks. I am happy to say that France now sits in the Con- 
ference Committee of Five with Four Sponsoring Nations. 
The United States welcomes this important step in the re- 
turn of France to her rightful place in world affairs. 

During the past fortnight general agreement has been 
reached on a number of other important points. Taken to- 
rether with changes previously agreed upon, these form the 
basis of proposals which are now being drafted, section by 
ection, into the Charter. 

| wish to point out what I consider to be the most sig- 
nificant of these changes. 

The Security Council would be given additional powers 
to settle a dispute in its early stages and to stop preparations 
tor war long before war actually begins. 

The relationship to the World Organization of regional 
ecurity arrangements like that contemplated in the Act of 
Chapultepec for the western hemisphere has been clarified 
by another provision. 

The United States shared in the desire of the other 
\merican Republics to maintain the inter-American system 
within the framework of the World Organization. We also 
wreed that the World Organization must be supreme in 
matters of enforcement. World peace is indivisible. The 
World Organization must therefore have the right and the 
power to prevent or suppress aggression anywhere and at 
iny time. This conviction was embodied in the proposal 
out forward. 

At the same time, that proposal strengthens the role of 
regional organizations in peaceful settlement of disputes. It 
re-emphasizes the inherent right of a self-defense and ex- 
tends that right to a group of nations whenever an armed 
attack against one of them can rightfully be regarded as an 
ittack against all of them until the World Organization 
as taken effective action to restore peace. 

The inter-American system is thus brought within the 
rver framework of the World Organization. The United 
States intends to negotiate in the near future a treaty with 
its American neighbors which will put the Act of Chapulte- 


} 


ec on a permanent basis, in harmony with the World 
Charter. 

The steps by which a final solution of this problem was 
iwchieved offer a good example of the advantages of eftective 

llaboration. The original United States proposal was 

rtly based on separate amendments previously proposed by 
lrance and Australia. It was submitted simultaneously to 
the five large powers and to the other American Republics. 
Mr. Eden and his British colleagues offered opinions which 
strengthened and clarified its meaning. A later suggestion 
trom the Soviet Union resulted in a further improvement. 


T 


Because many nations collaborated on this problem, we have 


emerged with a far better solution than any nation pro- 
duced alone. 

Another amendment reaffirms that the responsibility for 
standing guard over the enemy powers shall be carried by 
the nations which defeated them. But for the first time it 
specifically opens the way for the World Organization itself 
to assume this responsibility later on. In the meantime the 
automatic operation of treaties directed against a renewal of 
aggression by enemy states is permitted. 

This is in accord with the aims of the United States 
toward Germany as affirmed in the Crimea Declaration. It 
is Our intention to continue collaboration to the fullest extent 
with our Allies in order to achieve: First, the utter destruc- 
tion of German militarism and Nazism; And second, the 
absolute assurance that Germany shall never again be able 
to threaten its neighbors or disturb the peace of the world. 

Our policy toward Japan is directed to the same end. 
Betore leaving the discussion of the Security Council I want 
to refer to the question of voting procedure in the Council. 
The Conference has not yet taken final action on this matter. 
The Crimea proposals require that the five permanent mem- 
bers must agree to any enforcement action. There would be 
a similar requirement on action for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, except that a party to a dispute must refrain 
from voting. This requirement, however, does not apply 
to the right of any nation to bring a dispute before the 
Council and to full discussion of the merits of its case. It 
applies only when the Council makes a decision involving 
positive action. 

This provision has been criticized both here and elsewhere 
as giving a privileged position to the large nations. 

This criticism is not justified. It is not a question of 
privilege, but of using the present distribution of military 
and industrial power in the world for the maintenance of 
peace. 

The Security Council is the enforcement agency of the 
World Organization, and hence must be the repository of 
its power to prevent aggression. 

The five permanent members of the Security Council have 
at their disposal an overwhelming proportion of the men and 
material necessary to enforce peace. Their permanent mem- 
bership in the Security Council therefore becomes essential, 
for without their strength and their unanimous will to peace 
the Council would be helpless to enforce its decisions. And 
it must be remembered that any action taken by the Council 
toward settling a dispute may ultimately lead to the neces- 
sity for enforcement action if peaceful methods fail. 

But, it is objected, what happens if one of the five perma- 
nent members embarks upon a course of aggression and re- 
fuses to recognize the machinery of the’ World Organiza- 
tion? How can the aggressor be restrained if his own con- 
trary vote prevents the Council from invoking force against 
him? In such an event, the answer is simple. Another 
World War has come, vote or no vote, and the World 
Organization has failed. 

But I think we should not be too deeply concerned with 
the kind of question Franklin Roosevelt always character- 
ized as “iffy”. The five great nations have come here with 
the other United Nations to form an organization for peace 
—not to conspire for war. 

Twice in the last thirty years they have fought side by 
side as Allies—not as enemies. Their intentions are honor- 
able and their necessities for peace are fully as urgent as 
those of any other nation, large or small. To assume that 
they seek to violate pledges rather than to enforce them is 
to oppose the existence of any organization for peace, and to 
resign the world to an endless succession of wars. 

Another important matter before the Conference has been 
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the establishment of a Trusteeship system under which de- 
pendent areas may be placed by later agreements. 

This subject was not discussed during the Dumbarton 
Oaks conversations. The United States Government felt 
that it was of the utmost importance that such a system be 
provided for in the charter. We therefore took the initiative 
in discussions to that effect with the other sponsoring gov- 
ernments even before the Conference began. 

I think I can now say with assurance that, as a result of 
this American initiative, the Charter will provide for an 
effective Trusteeship system. It will not be all that we 
desire but it will offer real opportunity for progress to de- 
pendent peoples. 

In all the discussions on trusteeship the United States 
has continued to stand fast for provisions which will fully 
safeguard the control by the United States—within the 
Trusteeship system, but on conditions satisfactory to us— 
of those strategic points in the Pacific which are necessary 
for the defense of the United States and for world security. 

And we have stood with equal firmness for a Trusteeship 
system that will foster progress toward higher standards of 
living and the realization of human rights and freedoms for 
dependent peoples, including the right to independence or 

nother form of ‘self-government, such as federation—which- 
ever the people of the area may choose—when they are pre- 
pared and able to assume the responsibilities of national 
freedom as well as to enjoy its rights. 

The United States has demonstrated this long standing 
volicy in the Philippines. It looks forward to the time when 
many other now dependent peoples may achieve the same 
TOA. 


the provisions which are being made in the 
Charter for the advancement of dependent peoples, and for 
the promotion of human rights and freedoms, as of the 
greatest importance. Together with measures to strengthen 
the Economic and Social Council, they will help to bring the 
World Organization closer to the needs of the peoples of 
the world. They will provide the means by which nations 
can work more effectively together for that economic and 
social development without which lasting peace is impossible. 

We must realize that our most important task in the next 
jecade is not likely to be the enforcement of peace, but to 
prepare the economic and social basis for peace. If the work 
of the Economic and Social Council is well done, we will 
have gone far toward eliminating in advance the causes of 
nother World War a generation hence. 

This is the objective of the second group of new pro- 
posals put forward at San Francisco. 

These new proposals state clearly that justice and inter- 
national law, together with equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples, shall be guiding principles of the new World 
Organization. They embody a complete statute of a new 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

They stipulate that international cooperation in the pro- 
tection and promotion of individual human rights and free- 
loms for all, without distinction as to race, language, re- 
ligion or sex, is a fundamental purpose of the World Or- 
ganization. 

They give the Assembly of the World Organization sweep- 
ing power to recommend measures for the adjustment of any 
situation which is likely to impair the gerieral welfare— 
and this includes violations of the purposes and principles of 
the organization. 

They provide for a Commission on Human Rights which 
will have the power to work out an international Bill of 
Rights which can be accepted by member nations as part of 
their fundamental law, just as we in the United States 
have a Bill of Rights in our Constitution. 
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The Four Freedoms stated by our great President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt—freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear—are, from the 
point of view of the United States, the fundamental free- 
doms which encompass all other rights and freedoms. 

Freedom of speech, for example, encompasses freedom of 
the press, freedom of information and freedom of communi- 
cations. 

Freedom from want encompasses the right to work, the 
right to social security, and the right to opportunity for 
advancement. 

Freedom from fear encompasses the protection from perse- 
cution and discrimination of all men and women, and the 
protection of their equal right to enjoy all other funda- 
mental rights and freedoms. 

The United States Government will work actively and 
tirelessly, both for its own people, and—through the inter- 
national organization—for peoples generally, toward pro- 
moting respect for and observance of these rights and free- 
doms. 

The Charter will also be strengthened by naming the 
Economic and Social Council along with the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council as principal organs of the 
World Organization. 

We have provided that the views of non-Govermental 
international organizations in agriculture, labor, business, 
education and related fields can be made available to th 
Council. 

We have conferred upon the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil the power to promote cultural and educational cooper 
ation among the nations and made more specific its function 
in coordinating the activities of specialized inter-Govern- 
mental organizations dealing with labor, agriculture, finance 
trade and other matters—all of them having as their ultimat: 
objective higher living standards and full employment. 

I must emphasize, however, that the Economic and Social! 
Council is essentially a coordinating and recommendatory 
agency. It cannot interfere with the domestic affairs of any 
member nation. Its hope for success lies in the cooperation 
of the member nations—in their willingness to participate 
effectively in those organizations which will be affiliated 
with it. 

There are, I am sorry to say, people who seem to think 
that our American economy can function in a vacuum, com 
pletely without relation to other national economies; and 
that by some miracle we can hope to achieve prosperity for 
ourselves without taking into account the economic condition 
of our neighbors. 

After the defeat of Japan, millions of young men and 
women will return home to take their proper places in agri- 
culture and in our enormously expanded productive system. 
We shall not be able to provide jobs for them if we have 
not helped, through the Economic and Social Council, to 
create those world-wide conditions under which other na- 
tions are able to purchase much greater quantities of our 
goods than ever before, and we are able to buy more from 
them. 

We must choose between a constantly expanding economy 
throughout the world, or mass unemployment in our own 
country. Full participation in the Economic and Social 
Council provides us with our greatest opportunity to break, 
once and for all, the vicious circle of isolationism, depres- 
sion and war. 

I look upon this Charter as, in the deepest sense, a com- 
pact between peoples, reached through their Governments. 
Certainly the American Delegation’s part in the work of 
this Conference has been carried out in the closest possible 
relationship with the American people. We have been in 
constant touch with the consultants representing forty-two 
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non-Governmental organizations widely representative of I have no doubt that the final Charter prepared here will 
\merican life. Through their suggestions they have made offer great hope of lasting peace. But I cannot speak so 
duable contributions to the Charter. I hope and believe surely when I try to answer the question: Will it work? 
it we can build upon this experience in the future. Will it keep the peace? For that depends upon the will to 
[ want also to say a few words about the American peace with which the nations of the world support the 
Delevation. Charter and build strength into the World Organization. 
This delegation has carried out all its work in a splendid We can do no more at San Francisco than to establish the 
one of non-Partisan cooperation. Each member has borne, constitutional basis upon which the world can live without 
igh distinction, a full share of the grave responsibility war—if it will. 

upon us all. Each has been guided only by the Our own foreign policy will play a great part in deter- 
interests of our country as an inseparable part of the mining the achievements of these ends. What, then. are the 
community. _ major considerations which must govern our foreign policy ? 
Delegation includes four outstanding Members of First, we must carry the second phase of the war to final 
two from each Party—Senator Tom Connally of victory and: see to it that Germany and Japan are never 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, Repre- able to wage war again. . 


Sol Bloom of New York, and Representative Second, we must maintain and extend the collaboration 

Eaton of New Jersey. The Delegation also includes and community of purpose now existing among the great 

epresentatives f the public—Dean Virginia Gilder- nations which have fought this war camber, “The wnesiete 

ind ¢ ommander Harold Stassen, who is on leave from of the United States extend to the whole world. We must 

luty in the Navy. : maintain those interests in our relations with the other great 

(ur Senior Delegate, Ce rdell Hull, has unfortunatel; powers and we must mediate between them when their in- 

een unable to attend the Conference, But we have been Interests conflict among themselves. In both cases our own 

ly communication ri ith him and have leaned heavils Upon interests, as well as theirs, require that agreement be achieved 
ounsel and guidance. lt ee Cordell Hull * and the solidarity of the great nations be preserved. 

it Moscow in 1943 which made this Confer- Third, we must seek constantly to make our full con- 

har a el , tribution toward the establishment in practice of the su- 

[Lhe Charter which is Written at ogee onterence must be premacy of justice and of fair dealing for all peoples and 

, Aaa thirds —_ re we = oe ' states, large and small. The power that happens to be in 

_ a vs a ae ie ecm the hands of certain nations must never be used for any 

es i tag purpose which is not in accordance with justice. And the 


1.) oakiie ns ear eee 

our widely representative and non-Partisan Ameri- ¢ 

Benes sad ty formulation of international law to e mbody justice must be 
speeded. 


ration should assure the kind of Charter that will 
’e have carried one step further here ms , ii ; eis ill bie 3 
seadinis: dada mained -aatadahs ourth, those social and economic conditions which create 
and Ms. Hull. Oue purpose 3 a climate for peace must be advanced. The beginnings we 
shall make through the Economic and Social Council and its 

related agencies must be constantly developed. 
Finally, we must realize that we live in a world where 
rt that we have been in daily com- the sovereignty of no nation, not even the most powerful, is 
tent Weumen Ele hes non Sully jn- absolute. | There is no such thing as complete freedom of 
‘n the work of this Conference. As decision for any nations. It was not the action of our Con- 
the United States he has cuided , gress but a decision of the Jap anese High Command to bomb 

idership has been essential to our progress. Pearl Harbor which put the United States into this war. 
ning work here at San Francisco moves ahead We in America can never again turn our backs upon the 
she committees have already enorove + world. For we are not only a part of it—we are one of its 
visions of the Charter, we sha most important parts. If we do not assume our new re- 
the next few da ith dati n sponsibilities willingly, then we shall be compelled to assume 
‘hatter language. The various drafts them by the brutal necessities of self-preservation. There is 
four Commissions for approval, and no possibility of retreat. 
nary Session of the whole Conference. Our Let us, instead, with God’s help, march forward in the 
e concluded. I hope we shall finish during cause of peace, with a greatness worthy of our heritage and 
of the men who gave their lives on distant battlegrounds. 
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The Fundamental Conflict 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS THE CHIEF VICTIMS OF THE WAR 


By the RT. REV. MSGR. DONALD A. MacLEAN, Associate Professor of Social, Political and International Ethics 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


wureate address delivered to graduating class of Catholic University, May 20, 1945 


HESE are fateful times in the history of mankind. challenge more sinister must be met. For underneath and 
Christian civilization today faces its greatest crisis. beyond the clash of arms lies a deep-seated clash of ideals. 
Victory leaves unsettled the major issues involved in This fundamental conflict will not be solved with an 
the world struggle. With the termination of the war a “unconditional surrender” victory. Christian ideals and prin- 
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ciples, no less than the Christian patrimony of the ages, have 


been the chief victims of the war. Confusion of ideas and 
ideals, resulting from destruction and repudiation of basic 
traditional principles, makes the reconstruction of the social 
and world order a very difficult but none the less an impera- 
tive task. Extreme nationalistic ideas yet wax vigorously 
aggressive. Political and economic imperialisms are still 
viable. Dormant they await opportunities to press success- 
fully their plans for domination. The gods of absolute sov- 
ereignties have still their numerous votaries. The unity and 
universal solidarity of the human family, built mainly on the 
fragile foundations of mere economic and military forces, 
are threatened with complete collapse or disintegration. 

Domination and enslavement of peoples are inevitable, un- 
less humanity awakens to the need of resurrection and revi- 
talization of the ideals and principles that throughout cen- 
turies past proved mighty to withstand the organized forces 
of evil and destruction. A war-torn world has to be rebuilt. 
A barren, scorched earth has to be restored and made to 
fructify for human needs. Food, shelter and clothing are the 
immediate vital needs of hundreds of millions of starving 
dispossessed and enslaved peoples in Europe and Asia. 

Dislocations in world trade and in peace time industrial 
life must be adjusted and sound social order created. The 
spirit of militarism, selfish nationalism, economic and political 
totalitarianism must be conquered and replaced by a spirit 
which recognizes the primacy of both the spiritual and the 
common international good over selfish private and national 
interests. Whole nations, which for years and even for gen- 
erations have been steeped in egotistical social and political 
philosophies, must be re-educated in the basic universal truths 
of the natural law and Christian Revelation. The conscience 
of mankind must also be purged from a war phsychology 
which generates hatreds and divisions. A spirit of genuine 
unity and universal mutual brotherhood must vitalize the 
great human family. The world which has been torn asunder 
by wars must be rehabilitated and united for peace, and for 
the mutual good of all peoples. In reality the creation of 2 
new world order is the mighty task that confronts mankind. 
The future fate of every nation and of all peoples for genera- 
tions depends on how it shall be fashioned. 

While world peace must be one in which all peoples par- 
ticipate yet in a very real sense, it must be an American 
peace. As America, because of her strategic location, resources 
and power played a providential role in achieving victory, so 
in building the new world order no other country possesses 
that balance of essential peace potential to command the re- 
spect and to assure the constructive cooperation of the peoples 
of the world hungering for real democracy and permanent 
peace. 

In this regenerative task Catholics have a special provi- 
dential role to play. In the building of this new social and 
world order Christian ideals, principles, and especially the 
spirit of charity, must play a leading part. The fruits of 
victory will assuredly be wasted should we permit Christ to 
be dubbed a neutral and consequently excluded from the 
peace building processes. That must not be permitted to 
happen. The crucial need of the hour is the existence of a 
world order endowed with a Christian soul. The creation 
of such an order is our special mission. Well may Catholic 
University graduates glory in being called to play such a 
distinguished creative role on the world stage. Recently the 
Vicar of Christ summoned, especially those blessed with the 
advantages of higher Catholic education, to “come out into 
the open and build a new world for Christ.” We must not 
turn a deaf ear to that urgent appeal. 

“The reconstruction of a new social order is,” as stated 





by Pius XII, “a desire worthy of God and man.” The task 
of building a new world order on the ruins of the old re- 
quires the earnest collaboration of the people of all nations. 
On how this reconstruction shall be accomplished depends 
the well-being, peace and happiness of mankind. 

While world-unity and solidarity are vital to global peace, 
yet of primary importance are the ideals and principles which 
guide peoples and upon which agreement rest. Likewise 
essential to a victorious and enduring peace is the kind of 
pattern or constitutional basis upon which the peace and the 
post-war world order will be constructed. 

In the first world war, we won the war but we lost the 
peace. This was largely because the underlying principles 
upon which that peace was built were not those essential t« 
the generation of a solid progressive world order. Besides 
a genuine virile moral spirit of peace was lacking. Further- 
more, we failed to realize the danger, now as always to be 
guarded against, of becoming ourselves inoculated with the 
destructive germs against whose ravages we waged a sacrific- 
ing war. 

The world order then constructed was founded on prin- 
ciples of disunion. A world war, which was fought to make 
the world safe for democracy, really generated a brood of 
autocracies. National egoism became the dominant world 
spirit. Totalitarianism, the natural outgrowth of theories ot 
absolute sovereignty and collective selfishness with logical im- 
periousness took command and subjected mankind to an 
enslavement undreamed of throughout the ages. Order and 
peace can stem only from principles which are basically mora! 
and spiritual. That vital fact has again been largely ignored 
today by the secular architects and builders of the future 
world peace structure. 

The Christian new world order is grounded on truth, 
liberty, justice and love. These are ever the first and great- 
est casualties of modern warfare. They also wither and die 
in any totalitarian atmosphere. It matters not whether that 
totalitarianism be social, economic, racial, national or politi- 
cal. In such systems, men consciously or unconsciously barter 
the liberating truth for enslaving error. With the ignoring 
or stifling of truth enslavement of human liberty is inevitable. 

All members of the human family, as they are descendants 
of the one original parents, Adam and Eve, are likewise 
children of one. Heavenly Father. Hence not only individu- 
als, but nations, states and international society itself—all 
included in the human family—are thereby subject to God’s 
sovereignty and His common universal moral law. Forget- 
fulness of God is the fundamental cause of the ills with 
which humanity today is so sorely stricken. Restoration of 
loyal adhesion of people and nations to the service of God 
is prerequisite to real world order and peace. 

Revolt against Christ and repudiation of His law in social, 
political and international life, has set the world on an in- 
evitable drift towards chaos. In a new world under God, 
“absolute sovereignty,” “power politics,” “‘national interests,” 
“military necessity,” “classless society” or “world revolution” 
find no acceptance. Such principles are alien to the Kingdom 
of Christ and to genuine world order. Betrayal and enslave- 
ment of man inevitably follow repudiation of Christ's rule. 
The task of creating a new world order of genuine liberty, 
security, prosperity and peace for all people will ever remain 
but a dream until the leaders of nations as well as the peoples 
themselves turn whole-heartedly for guidance to the Eternal 
Ruler of peoples and nations. Without God and His moral 
law no genuine order, true peace or human happiness can 
exist. 

Treaties, conventions, international law and world organi- 
zations are but mere scraps of paper as long as men and nations 
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refuse to acknowledge the supreme rule of Christ the Prince 
of Peace. Never did the world need the Gospel of Christ’s 
truth more than today. The everlasting moral forces of jus- 
tice and charity must animate world peace or there will be 
no peace. While justice is essential to its construction, yet 
no real world order can be realized as long as peoples and 
itions refuse global extension. to the Good Neighbor policy. 
The brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God is a 
isic reality of the natural and supernatural order. History 
testifies that “it was Christianity that first afirmed the real 
nd universal brotherhood of all man of whatever race and 
onditions.”” The records of ages also bear witness that 
Christianity first brought to men a consciousness of the in- 
trinsic sacredness and worth of the human person and the 
nsequent natural equality of all men of whatever race, 
condition. recognition of this natural 
c rights roots in the human person must be 

th national and international societies. This 

a second cornerstone in the structure of world 


Due 


rl } — of peace, through truth, justice and law, 
ed’ by a new dynamic spirit of world union 
aie common welfare of all men. The 
ire to renew the face of the earth should issue 
ily trom within, from human spirits ennobled and 
| with light and zeal emanating from that external Spirit 
ruth and Love, whose Feast we celebrate today. While 
ns are still consumed by the passions of war there can 
t] for lasting peace. A spirit of mutual trust is 
oul of the organized juridical relations that consti- 
peace. 
irging of 


ensure 


yreeds, hatreds, rivalries and desires for 

only be accomplished by virile spiritual forces 

that emanate from Him, Who is the Way, the 

and the Life. Regeneration of the spirit so essen- 

the welfare of mankind and for the construction of a 

world order must be grounded on truth, actuated by 

‘and crowned with charity. That charity which is the 

of unity is poured forth into our souls by the Hols 

Himself. It has no other source. To that fountain 

of lite, and of love men and nations must come for 

iidance and spiritual refreshment in their efforts to build 

e new world order of human peace and happiness. 

That unity of peace and well-being for which people so 

lently hunger and thirst, can only be achieved by the res- 

ration and enthronement of the God of Peace and Love 

of men and nations. His truth, justice and love 

rate as the center and principles of all social activ- 

Christ alone is the chief cornerstone on which all 

en and societies can find stability, security, salvation and 
isting peace. 

In the struggle 

nly the = spel ot 


n can 


against individual and collective selfishness 
t Love has power to ensure victory. The 
and the “Good Neighbor” are the best 
dem erat society, be it national or interna- 
“national interests” must be allowed to 
higher cause of Christ in the great human family. 
ot be forgotten that the demands of the common 
f all mankind are after God the first and last law 

In society. 


“(Cjsood S harit in” 
itizens In any 
No narrow 


Resentments, hatreds, rivalries and greeds among peoples 
nd nations must give way to mutual love and concord. The 
orroding bitterness of class warfare must be replaced by a 
mstructive spirit and by the forces of mutual cooperation. 
Social justice and social charity must direct the social activ- 


ities of all peoples towards that higher common good so 
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essential to human welfare, personal perfection and happi- 
ness. In working for the universal good of all peoples each 
person and each nation will be furthering the security and 
welfare of his nation and his family—precisely because order 
is one, and the well-being of each person is dependent largely 
on the welfare of all peoples. 

No social progress or peace can be assured to peoples or 
to mankind unless charity and fraternal love, coupled with. 
a virile spirit of justice, establish and pervade all social and 
juridical institutions essential to the national and world 
order. 

A dynamic spirit of brotherly love must penetrate all ef- 
forts to further the higher general well-being of the great 
human family. Lacking this no social progress can be assured 
to any people. Especially must a new spirit of charity, the 
very soul of a new world order, take root and dev elop in all 
peoples. The spirit of good neighborliness must pervade and 
actuate those above all whose great education, power, re- 
sources, and progress gives them wider influences, and im- 
poses on them greater responsibilities in the world community 
for the promotion of the high common good of mankind. 

The trusteeship of the world has been conferred by God 
on the whole human race for the benefit of all peoples and not 
for any favored race or nation. The hoarding of a large 
measure of the world’s natural resources by any people vio- 
lates the fundamental rights of other peoples and engenders 
a spirit of hostility. It is necessary to remember that in the 
divine plan, the blessings of nature and grace belong in com- 
mon to the whole human race. Nations as well as individuals 
blessed with abundance of world goods are God’s dispensers 
and providers of these goods to the indigent and less for- 
tunate. Such collective selfishness manifested by some na- 
tions, especially in the Western hemisphere, through unreas- 
onable tariff and immigration barriers, undermine all 
neighbor spirit and destroy all prospects for genuine world 
peace. Imperialistic policies are a betrayal of the sacred trust 
of powerful nations towards less fortunate peoples. As Pres- 
ident Truman* has stated “the responsibility of the great 
states is to serve and not to dominate the peoples of the 
world.” A substantial redistribution of world population 
through migration to the Americas and other sparsely peo- 
pled countries should be fostered, as the most immediate} 
practical method of fulfilling that moral responsibility to 
God and our less fortunate fellow men. 

Justice and charity demand that the goods which were 
created by God for all men should flow equally to all. That 
this be realized a more favorable and equitable distribution 
ot the world’s population over the earth’s surface must be 
effected. A wider distribution of ownership in rural lands 
and in industrial enterprises is also essential to a Christian 
New World Order. Social justice demands that the laws 
should favor private ownership and national policies should 
be so framed as to induce as many as possible to become 
ywners. 


zood 


The Christian new world order envisages the democrati- 
zation rather than the collectivization of the national econ- 
my. Social justice requires that industry, finance and agr!- 
culture function not for the benefit of few, or for the major 
ity, but for the welfare of all. It also demands that privat: 
and cooperative ownership be widely diffused in all spheres 
‘f economic life. 

The needs of the community and the common good of al 
cannot be assured while ownership is concentrated either ir. 
the state or in a favored minority. Such systems engender 
social enslavement and perpetuate both economic and politi- 
cal tyranny. Genuine social democracy, rather than sociali- 
zation of industry, will afford to laborers some measure of 
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real compensation for the many sacrifices entailed by war. 
Workers should participate not only in the management and 
profit but also in the ownership of our major industries. 
Besides being assured ample annual family wages labor 
should, where possible, participate with capital as partners 


in industry. In this way the democratic control and develop- 
ment of the world’s economy will assure the higher unity 
and universal common welfare of the whole community of 
nations. 

Only one way exists of liberating ourselves from the in- 
numerable entanglements into which the world has become 
enmeshed and the disorder and strifes into which people have 
tallen. Above all genuine recognition must be accorded to 
the universal unity and solidarity of mankind. No true world 
order, no lasting peace can be built through a system of 
organizations which in principle excludes neutrals or even 
the vanquished from their proper place and role in an organ- 
ized world. A system which accords to the more powerful 
nations a position of super-states, making them sole judges 
of the justice of their own cause, involves a direct repudia- 
tion of the essential unity and solidarity of the human family. 
Both the spirit and structure of world unity are thereby seri- 
ously undermined. No genuine peace can emanate from such 
policies. 

Refusal by some states to recognize realistically the fun- 
damental juridical equality of all states, small and great, 
weak and strong, and their mutual responsibility for world 
unity, in reality constitutes a serious threat against world 
order. Such nations, menacing world order, are in reality 
virtual or actual aggressors and should be classified as such. 
Their revolt against the demands of justice and refusal to 
submit to the general requirements of international law 
makes such nations really outlaws in the world community. 

Even consecration of force through mutual agreement of 
the major powers fails to confer any inherent sanctity on the 
rule of might. “Power politics’ cannot produce peace. In 
essence it is disruptive of world unity. In reality, “power 
politics” is only one step away from anarchy. Autocracy and 
war inevitably issue from such policies. 

Genuine democracy cannot tolerate an extension of sov- 
ereign state rights in the national or international world, be- 
cause of size, economic, resources, power or military prowess. 
It does, however, expect that states like people more lavishly 
endowed by nature and which have achieved more progress, 
should bear a greater measure of world burdens and con- 
tribute more generously to the furthering of the common 
welfare of the human family. This moral obligation is great 
in proportion to their greater wealth, power and opportuni- 
ties. The whole political and economic activity of every state 





must at all times be directed to the international as well as 
the national common good. Over emphasis on force, as the 
resolvent of international clashes must not be permitted to 
undercut the world peace structure. Might can never be con- 
sidered synonymous with or creative of right. “Armed peace”’ 
cannot in any true sense be regarded as peace. At best it is 
an armed truce. Of its very nature it inevitably generates 
further international clashes. 

Peace is the fruit of Christian charity and justice not of 
force. To ensure a just and lasting peace the moral force 
of right must everywhere replace the material force of arms. 
Thereby only will higher interests, well-being and happiness 
of the great human family be assured. 

To achieve lasting peace in a Christian new world order 
nations must be thoroughly convinced of the necessity of un- 
dertaking far-reaching and constructive planning for peace. 
Our special efforts must be directed towards endowing such 
world organization with a Christian soul. As a genera! 
policy we cannot promote the instruments of war and pretend 
to seek international peace. Too long have we been guided 
by the false and destructive pagan principle: “if you want 
peace prepare for war.” If we really want peace we must 
organize the world on a Christian peace basis. We must all 
energetically work for peace. We must pray for peace. 
There is no other way of establishing the dynamic peace of 
Christ than through the reign of Christ. The spirit of Christ 
must lead peoples in the establishment of a genuine dem- 
ocratic world order. 

A peace that will bring relief, liberty, security and true 
happiness to a distressed world must be founded, as Pius XII 
has stated, not on arms, nor upon force, but upon law, upon 
truth, upon justice and upon fraternal charity. Let us beg 
of the Holy Spirit of Truth and Love, Whose Feast we 
celebrate today, that He may rekindle in the hearts of all 
peoples the spirit of fraternal love, mutual trust and genuine 
collaboration in the building of a new world order. 

“May it please Our Divine Redeemer, from Whose lips 
went forth the cry, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers,’ to en- 
lighten those in power and the leaders of peoples. May He 
direct their thoughts, sentiments and their deliberations. 
May He give them in body and in soul the vigor and strength 
to overcome obstacles, lack of trust, and the dangers which 
lie strewn on the path of those who would prepare and 
achieve a just and lasting peace.” (Piux XII, Sept. 1, 1943). 
May we all, and especially you who have received the bless- 
ings of a Catholic University education, play our sublime 
providential role in creating a Christian new world order 
which will inaugurate a new era of brotherly reconciliation 
of peace and happiness among all men. 


The Land of Opportunity—the Next Phase 
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ELLIGENCE 


AND THE WIT TO GRASP IT? 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Journalist, 


Delivered before the Chicago Federated Advertising Club, Chicago, Ill., May 


AM delighted to know that your president has read 
my speech, because in the first place I was going to 
talk extemporaneously, and in the second place I mis- 

laid my portfolio on the way from the airport to the hotel, 
and although I had an excellent speech all prepared for you, 
I haven’t my memoranda with me. He read an earlier 
was re- 


speech that I made in Detroit in January, and he 
ferring very graciously to that. 


24, 1945 


I was supposed to talk on “The Role of Advertising in a 
Changing World,” but my colleagues here—my local 
and supervisors—told me, “For Heaven’s sake, don’t pro- 
mote advertising; we haven’t enough newsprint to handle 
all present orders.” 

Some three years ago I was out on the West Coast in 
Pasadena, and I was talking at a large public forum, and it 
was just before gasoline rationing. There was quite a crowd 
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the parking space, and 
) was mistaken, thought ! 
him, and he went up to 
1rowing out his chest, he said 
rowd here tonig ht 2” He 
nebody’s glory, but this 
parking lot wasn't very much 
ome uy here from the Ea 
run our business.” 
today for that purpose. As a matter 
ju today is of no value, then you 
Yorker; on the other hand, if I 
value with you at all today, then you 
e from a native Chicagoan, I was born 
early; that was one of my mistakes. I left 
able to read H. G. Wells, who, once in 
erations described Chicago as “that singular 


= ° ”) 
irvarism. 


Come here 


hat I say to yi 
ff toa New 
t any 


} 
because 


living in stirring times 
ginations are thrilled by the news. 
has come so swiftly that it is difficult to 
nd their larger significance. We 
VE day as we would have 
nd VJ day. And then, too, 
to our joy over the event: Though we were 
:at we had made those funny little men in big 
Europe say “Uncle”—though that was a matter 
and satisfaction to us, nevertheless when we 
onsolidated view of the world, and look at it in 
i. consolidated balance sheet, we of this generation 
rticularly proud to have been in the midst of 
ng for five years, and to have destroyed so much 
used to call Civilization. And even after vic- 
ir pleasure over the event is somewhat mitigated by 
knowledge of the amount of capital and tools we have 
ved, and the amount of human lives we have taken, and 
parities and the maladjustments that we have created, 
nd it is going to take a good deal of enterprise and good 
vill and understanding and harmony among all groups to 
merge from the damage and return to this thing that we 
used to call Civilization. 

[t seems to me that we ought not to be soft in these epic 
that we ought not to unprepare ourselves for the 
vreat challenge ahead by accepting some of the easy propa- 

inda of the period to the effect that we automatically will 

trom this throat-slittiag era into the greatest period of 
prosperity and economic wellbeing that the world has ever 
een; that we automatically emerge into a perfect society 
more stable and more productive and more social minded 
than any we have known before. I don’t think that you 
make that type of economic progress through the sword. I 
think you make it through the creative side of man in science 
ind invention and engineering, and through the peaceful 
irts, and I thank we should look with some critical skepticism 
n the propaganda that in this coming era there will always 
be more jobs available than there are persons seeking jobs. 
\lready we have been a little bit softened by the circulation 
of these foolish notions, because after the high command 
Washington began to discount the course of events in 
Europe and began to cut back on war production, on ships 
ind other items there was, as Chairman Krug at the War 
Production Board pointed out to me a few weeks ago, some 
delay and reluctance on the part of workers in shipyards and 
elsewhere to move from their war jobs into other areas 
where there were critical shortages of men, such as textiles, 
chemicals, and the wood working trades. 

The reluctance is probab 
In the 


tainly and epic days 
The impact 
digest thom 
weren't quite 
been if it had been 
there was another 


times, 


ly due to a complexity of reasons. 
first place some of the war workers have worked 


pretty hard and think they are entitled to a little rest, and 
in the second place, they ended their experience probably with 
nore cash and investments in their possession than they had 
customarily had, and the urgency was therefore not imme- 
diate; in the third place, they found difficulty in these more 
rr — peacetime trades in finding hourly wage rates up t 
: high level they had received in the shipyards and in the 
ther war plants; in the fourth place—and I think this 
t—the circulation of the foolish notions created the 
psychology in which men thought there was no urgency 
ibout getting readjusted because there will always be more 
employment, always more jobs available than there are per- 
sons seeking jobs, so under the circumstances, why hurry? 

I think that is an unfortunate psychology; not only will 
it be bad for the men who pursue it, but in doing so the: 
will delay reconversion for customers and for other working 
men, because the reconversion of the automobile industry, 
for example, hinges on certain b items such as 


signincan 


bottle-neck 
upholstery, and that, in turn, depends upon the textile trade 
which is one of the acutely short industries at the present 
time. 

So as we confront these momentous events which we havs 
lived through in the last few days and weeks, we ought t 
try to orient ourselves, ought to try to re-examine our basic 
philosophy of life, ought to determine where we are going 
and what our objectives are, and that means that in dis- 
counting the future and in discounting VJ day we are going 
to try once more to unfetter our minds and to see the reali- 
ties clearly, instead of staying on the bandwagon and follow- 
ing the propaganda line. 

You men in business, you men in advertising, you men 
and women—lI am glad there are some ladies here because 
whenever I discuss finance I like to have some experts in 
the audience. Women, of course, are experienced in handling 
money; we men merely theorize about it; it is women who 
are the purchasing agents for nearly thirty-five million 
American families, who exercise the privileges of a free eco- 
nomic society, and once we begin to interpret a free system 
in terms of benefits to the customer and get the women 
interested in it, then we will make some progress in per- 
petuating our progressive system, and taking the fight out 
of the hands of the NAM and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce who do more harm than good, and prejudice the pub- 
lic against the case. So, I say that I am glad there are some 
experts in the audience today, because I wanted to re- 
examine with you some of the fundamentals that these cur- 
rent events seem to signify, at least to me. 

Although the consolidated picture of the world is none 
too good, and though, after five years of destroying tools 
and destroying men, we of the human race, viewing the 
consolidated picture, shouldn’t pat ourselves on the back too 
much. There are in the course of events certain things that 
are at least encouraging to certain segments of the human 
race. We in the United States, before we entered the war, 
had been through a period of moral and philosophical defla- 
tion—during the depression period and during the politics 
growing out of the depression psychology. We are told dur- 
ing that period that our system had become somewhat de- 
cadent and was dying, and that the “wave of the future’’ 
was represented by these new systems of Europe. The late 
President Roosevelt once said with great felicity of phrase, 
that Hitler’s new order was neither new nor orderly. I 
didn’t always agree with the late President, but I think that 
was certainly a very acute observation. 

I think that it is important for us to spell out in our minds 
and know that everything that is new isn’t necessarily. pro- 
gressive. A new thing, a change, can be retrogressive. Cer- 
tainly every change made in Nazi Germany between January 
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30, 1933 and VE day was retrogressive, and even a return 
if it were possible, to the status quo ante-Hitler 
period, though it would be a reaction to an earlier period, 
would be a progressive reaction. And by the same token, 
even though the privileges and rights that have estab- 
lished in our Bill of Rights are some 150 years or more in 
age, it doesn’t follow that they are either reactionary or out- 


moded, or that they are of no significance in the contempo- 
rary life. 


back, 


before we can deal in ntly with 


ins- 


It seems to me that tellize 
challenges that are ahead of us in this tr 
itional period which we face, that we have to stop being 
blufted by labels and being kidded by slogans; that, unless 
we are wi ‘ling intellectually to face “ realities on their 
merits and test their validity objectively, we are going t 
handicap ourselves in a very difficult Ps rit - yn the other 
hand, if we go through this period with intellectual honesty, 
with courage, with inter-group good will and harmony, I 
believe that we in the United States can meet our problems 
ind surmount them. I believe that out of this derangement 
of a wartime economy, we can emerge successfully from it. 
If we retain our 2% system in which the creative ideas of 
men are uraged, I bel } 


encot ieve that we can make up for the 


lepleted resources; ‘ believe we can overcome the malad- 
justments and the disparities; but, if in the face of all these 
= r ’ 


handicaps, we further handicap ourselves by unwillingness 
to face es, and call a spade a spade, 


1 dificult period doubly difficult. 


then we mak 


.* 
reality ’ af 


I say that, though the human race as a whole hasn’t very 
much to brag about, the American system did show great 


vitality in this war effort. It did show that our mass pro- 
duction technique which had been developed for purposes 
of peace could be adopted on short notice, to make amy kind 
of products wrought from metal. In other words, we could 
use the same productive energy and talent which we devel- 
oped in peacetime to produce the munitions of war. We 
did do it, and we tested our capacity to do it against the 
totalitarian systems of Europe, friend and enemy alike, and 
we were not found wanting. That should be a psychologic- 
ally encouraging fact, especially after 12 years of self-doubt- 
ing and self-questioning, and it seems to me significant, on 
the friendly side, that our totalitarian associate in the war 
has been on the receiving end of Lease-Lend, and we have 
been on the giving end of Lease-Lend. I think it throws 
significant light on the productivity of the American system. 

When I speak of the American system, I am not speaking 
of some archaic and stratified system which defies change. 
If our system were not continuously adaptable for change 
it wouldn’t be worth saving, and it wouldn’t be worth de- 
fending because nothing in life is permanent except change. 
The great merit of the American system is that it is flexible, 
and it is adjustable to change and is capable of growth and 
of development. The type of American system we want to 
preserve is a flexible, growing and dynamic system, and the 
testing of war time showed the great facility and vitality 
of the system, and in the few minutes at my disposal this 
afternoon I want to go over with you some of the ingredi- 
ents that made for this strength and vitality so that we know 
what it is, and what we have, and so that we can build on 
the basis of our experience which has been so glorious in 
peace and in war. 

I hope that as we see the truth and as we see our goal, 
that you in business who are identified with the civilizing 
and integrating forces of life as opposed to the destructive 
forces of war which grow out of politics, will not pull your 
punches in making your fellow citizens aware of the factors 
which make for material wellbeing and growth and develop- 
ment, and I hope that you won’t limit your capacity for 
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leader unless you lead, 
—the risk of saying things earl 
erally understood or perceived. 

I think that too many 
twelve or cea years 


expression to 


' 
week, 


in the last 
ed posts of leadership, 


men in business have, 


occupl 


have defaulted on leadership. They have been fighting 
rear guard vane against the ideas of other men whom thx 
have permitted to seize the ball The strength of busine 
depends on initiative and enterprise; not on fear and n 
defensive tactics. I think it is important for business 
know that it has been a civilizing and sociologically useful 
instrument, on balance. 

It is time to look at the balanc —the master balan 
sheet of the United States. It is time businessmen 
get over the psychosis which resulted from the tact that 
Sam Insull was guilty of some bad financial practices 
that he particularly offended in under-depreciating. It 
time to take a balanced view and not to overvalue the fact 
that Charlie Mitche!! in 1929 was deluded and that he not 
only over-sold his customers on the value of City Bank 


Stock, and other stocks at that ti tl 


but he also made 
cardinal error of over-selling himself t would be just 
arainal or oF ing nu Be i would ve Just 
stupid to say that government plays no useful part in our 


Fall detaulted on an 4 
t ef isodes of failur 

isodes of stupidity 

1 total view and look 


national life because for cretary 
bligation—I say it is childish to pick 
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net results. 

do take 


this total view and 


do clarify in 


wn minds the ingredients which make for our economi 
greatness, then let’s not be too timid to express ourselves 
Let’s use advertising not merely to sell the goods but also 


to merchandise concepts, to create enthusiasm for a way of 
life, and to adjust the public to the changing period through 
which it must live in the coming months and years. We 
re still in a stage of shortages; we are still in a phase 
where advertising isn’t needed so much to promote the sale 
of products as it is to tell civilians how to adjust themselves 
to the problems of a nation still half at war. After that 
transitional job has been done, this job of telling people how 
to conserve what they have and make the best of conditions, 
then there is a long-term job of advertising—this job of 
creating popular understanding of the economics of Ameri- 
can life, the place of business in American civilization, the 
essentials of a free system, and why a free system is superior 
to a slave system, and to say it in simple words, and to say 
it in brave words that don’t pull punches or that don’t play 4 
into the hands of the Marxians and those others who are ; 
out to destroy the system. 

Why do we reveal this great productivity in wartime ? 
We showed it to some extent in spite of certain habits, in 
spite of habits of restraining production artificially. ‘he 
process engineers, the managerial directors overcame in many 
instances, in Detroit and elsewhere, certain organized efforts 
to restrain production. 

These, however, are mere incidents in the story. What 
is the larger background or the larger backdrop? Why did 
we have this productivity in wartime? Why, before the 
war, out of our productivity did we develop the greatest 
material wellbeing for our citizens, on the average, that 
the world has ever known? Why was it with but 6 per 
cent of the world’s population, and less than 7 per cent 
of the world’s land area, that we enjoyed goods and services 
to the extent of more than one-third of the w6rld’s total? 
Why were we the world’s pace-setters for many decades? 
Why did we attain this position of economic primacy ? 
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Was it attributable to the superiority of our diplomacy? 
I think not. I think if we depended on that we might have 
been at the tail end of the procession. What was involved? 
Let's be clear in our own minds so that we can be guided 
in our formulation of decisions and policies in this coming 
period by a knowledge of our own experiences. It seems 
to me that there are six major ingredients in our national 
economic greatness, and 1 want to run over them briefly 
with you. 

The first ingredient was God-given. Providential. We 
came over here and discovered a continent uncommonly rich 
im raw materials and natural resources, and blessed with a 
variegated climate conducive to high production. But that 
doesn’t tell the whole story, my friends, because other parts 
of the world, in Asia, India, and parts of Latin America and 
elsewhere are also richly endowed with these natural ad- 
vantages. But they haven't translated these potentials to 
equal degrees into terms of high living standards for their 
own nationals. Why? 

It seems to me that to these God-given advantages we 
have added the man-made attributes. First of the man- 
made attributes, and ingredient No. 2, I would place the 
American constitutional system of government, and the 
American economic system of organization, both of which 
respect the personality of the human individual, both of 
which foster the creative side of man and encourage talent, 
ability and merit. I don’t believe that under an authori- 
tarian form of government in which little men in big jobs 
described as Gauleiters would pass on the work of scientists 
and inventors and original thinkers we could have had the 
same impulse toward progress. I felt that way for a num- 
ber of years and the events of the last few weeks seem to 
confirm that view—at least in my mind. 

With this method of encouraging the creative side of man 
and, getting to ingredient No. 3, it was natural, it seems 
to me, that in this country we should have gone further than 
any other in the world in applying the fruits of science, 
invention and engineering to industry, and that we should 
have led the way in supplementing the muscle of the human 
worker with mechanical energy and with superior tools— 
energy and tools supplied, if you will, through the capitalis- 
tic system, by private firms and private corporations which 
were really cooperative ventures which brought together the 
savings of many thrifty persons—persons with sufficient for- 
bearance to consume each year a little less than they pro- 
duced, and that out of these savings the power technology 
and the tools were procured. These tools and this power 
technology supplementing the human muscle enabled men 
to produce more than they ever did before in history. 

Let's look at the record. In 1880, when this power revo- 
lution was getting under way, we had behind each non- 
wricultural worker in the United States, four-fifths of the 
horsepower mechanical energy. By 1930 we stepped it up 
trom four-fi: us of horsepower to about four and six-tenths 
horsepower. What were the fruits of this increment? In 
those fifty years we lifted the output per non-agricultural 
worker from five tons of stuff per year in 1880 to upwards 
of twenty-two tons per year in 1930, an increment of more 
than 300 per cent. Without that rise in productivity per 
worker, we couldn't have enjoyed the flowering of living 
standards which occurred. We couldn’t have achieved the 
improvement in material wellbeing such as it was—and it 
was striking and unprecedented, but not nearly good enough, 
and not nearly as good as we will do in the future if we are 
wise. We couldn't have done this, my friends, if we hadn’t 
stepped up our productivity. We couldn’t have done it 
through the slogans of politicians, nor through the theories 
of social scientists from the universities, nor on the basis 


of pious utterances from the pulpit. All of these hopes for 
the improvement of material life of the common man would 
have remained mere philosopher’s dreams if we hadn’t raised 
the productivity per worker. Accordingly if you are really 
dreaming of a better world after this horrible war, keep that 
fact in mind, because otherwise your preachments for a bet- 
ter world will be sheer blue sky and hooey. You can’t build 
a better world on the foundation of policies of inflation, 
deficit financing and manipulation. You can only have a be- 
ter world if you increase the output per worker—I mean 
a better world in a material sense. The Chinese might 
want to continue to live a life of resignation and prefer 
philosophy to material things, and if they do, then God 
bless them; I don’t think we ought to force our way of life 
down their throats. 

There seems to be a theory now that everybody has to 
follow our system whether they like it or not. The Chinese 
are great people. They tell a little story about a pauper 
couple in China that used to sleep under a bridge crossing 
the Yangtze River. Each night as they would go to sleep 
they would think over the day’s activities, and one day a 
man, the richest man in the town—the banker—was cross- 
ing the bridge, and he was muttering to himself about his 
losses that day at the marketplace. And the pauper’s wife 
heard the muttering, and she said to her husband, “Fortu- 
nate indeed are those of us without financial worries.” And 
he felt elated, and threw out his chest and agreed with her, 
and said, “Yes, and to whom do you owe your fortunate 
position ?” 

So I say that this urge for productivity and this attain- 
ment of productivity has been basic in our economic progress 
in peace and in war. 

I want to get on to the fourth ingredient in our economic 
expansion, development and growth. We were rather un- 
sophisticated in our economic thinking. We clung to a number 
of primitive notions. I kind of like the new president, Presi- 
dent Truman. He is a plain guy from Missouri, and he 
seems to be a little bit primitive in his thinking. He re- 
minds me of Montaigne who once said that he was very 
fond of the French peasants because they hadn’t been edu- 
cated sufficiently to reason incorrectly. So during this early 
developmental era we had one primitive notion which was 
to the effect that workers, farmers and their families should 
be able to enjoy each year most of the fruits of their labor. 
That meant not too many diversions into other channels; it 
meant, among other things, that we had to keep the cost 
of government low, and hence taxes within bounds, and we 
did succeed to an extent. 

At the beginning of the first World War our total federal 
debt was only a billion dollars. Think of that! Of course 
we do those things now in a bigger, if not better, way. The 
spirit of the times was shown a few weeks ago in a cartoon 
in New Yorker magazine in which one treasury clerk who 
picked up the telephone to thank another clerk for a favor, 
and said, “Thanks a billion.” 

Well, during wartime we have been on an economic de- 
tour. We have turned away from our normal objective of 
using our productive facilities to produce better lives for 
35 million American families. Instead our goal has been 
—and properly in wartime—to produce ways and means to 
kill and maim the enemy. Thus, under those abnormal and 
ephemeral conditions, we have diverted from workers, 
farmers, and other producers some 60 per cent of all goods 
and services produced, into the channels of government for 
the purpose of waging war. And I say that is all right. 
In wartime you want to win, in the shortest possible time 
with a minimum sacrifice of American lives. You don’t 
want to follow the French maxim which was, prior to 1940, 
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that “We can only afford about half a Maginot line.” But 
as long as we divert 60 per cent away from the producers, 
we are not using our productive facilities for the peace-time 
function of raising family living standards. So let’s be 
clear in our minds; the fact is we are not in a boom now, 
not in that normal period, not in a period of great pros- 
perity, but in a period of diversion and detour, and the 
main question is whether we will have the wit and sense 
to know that it is an abnormal period and get back on the 
main highway as soon as it is feasible to do so. 


I was out at Seattle a few months ago, and they gave a 
little luncheon for me, and most everyone was boosting the 
state of Washington, relating what a wonderful place the 
state of Washington was to live in and it is—just as Illinois 
and the other forty-eight states are—but at the conclusion 
of the luncheon the state-wide head of the CIO injected a 
sour note into the discussion. Not realizing that the pub- 
lished figures of national income represented phoney book- 
keeping, and that the huge bank deposits reflected inflation- 
ary fiscal policies rather than material wellbeing—this CIO 
leader said, “Many businessmen and not a few workers 
don’t want the war to end too soon because conditions are 
so good now.”” Think of that! 

Well, to get on to the listing of the six ingredients: Num- 
ber five—we had some further primitive notions in these 
days of development. We were uncivilized enough in these 
pre-war days to think that it was legitimate and respectable 
for the United States to be the economic pace-setter for the 
whole world. We were unabashed in our leadership, but 
apparently that was an evidence of our backwardness, be- 
cause Henry Wallace—I used to say, “My friend, Henry 
Wallace” and people would hiss, around the country, and I 
didn’t know whether they were hissing me or Henry Wal- 
lace, so I just say “Henry Wallace” now. Anyway, Henry 
Wallace made a speech over a year ago and he said, “After 
this war there must be no privileged nations.” I was about 
to join the thunderous applause myself until I thought that 
Henry is pointing the finger of scorn at us, because we are 
highly privileged in the sense that we enjoy goods and 
services on a per capita basis way above the international 
average. And in the days of American expansion when we 
did this—and we have been doing this ever since the time of 
Alexander Hamilton—we thought it was legitimate and re- 
spectable to protect the higher living standards of American 
laborers and farmers, and in those days we were willing to 
mention from the platform that short and ugly word, the 
“Tariff.” 

I was rather amused the other day in reading, as I do 
quite regularly—and I hope my associates won’t mind my 
puffing another publication—the CIO News. I was read- 
ing on one page—this is literally true—the testimony of 
Jim Carey, the Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO who is a 
very clever person and often brilliant, in which he gave 
testimony on this matter I am talking about—the tariff. 
When he was speaking about the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments which were up for renewal, he used pretty general 
language, and he said in effect that there are two courses 
open to the United States: One would be the horrible 
course of continuing tariffs and protecting the members of 
the CIO and other workers of the United States, and that, 
he said, would lead to degradation, low living standards, 
chaos, war, and half-time operation of industry—mind you, 
“half” operation of industry. “Half’—that is the point I want 
to leave in your minds. Then on the same page was a re- 
port of his testimony on the Bretton Woods Agreements. 
It is amazing how some of the labor spokesmen have turned 
into financial analysts. I spent three weeks and three days 
up at Bretton Woods and read the documents, and I am not 





sure that I understand all the technicalities but all the non- 
financial labor men and others have glibly endorsed it. 

In addressing himself to the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
he changed his arithmetic. He was for the Bretton Woods 
Agreement as he was for the renewal of the Reciprocal Tarift, 
with the discretion with the Executive, to cut the rates 
another 50 per cent. He was for passing the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, but made different arithmetical claims. He 
said, quoting Philip Murray, that “if we had a good export 
trade such as the Bretton Woods Agreement, that it would 
provide employment for five million men.” Well, five mil- 
lion against the sixty million jobs that they are expecting 
under full employment, makes one-twelfth, not one-half. 
His figures don’t reconcile with each other. Of course it 
is going to stamp one as reactionary if we are going to audit 
these fellows. But unless we are going to begin to audit 
some of the statements of these glib phrase makers, we are 
going to get into a lot of trouble, because we saw what blue 
sky operators could do in Europ:. 

When Hitler first began to operate he was so extreme and 
ridiculous that the sober people paid little or no attention 
to him, but he got quite a lot of circulation for his errors, 
and those that thought that truth would eventually justify 
itself were right, but in the meantime we had a lot of pain. 

The sixth ingredient that made for a national economi 
greatness was a recognition, in these times, of increasing 
use of mechanical energy and better tools, that our 
was becoming more and more specialized, that we were 
becoming a nation of production specialists, and that 
lived by trading our specialties for the specialties of th: 
other workers, farmers and service employes. Some men in 
a whole year’s work only made such simple items as screws 
or nuts or bolts, and traded them, through the money sys- 
tem, for the whole variety and diversity of goods needed 
for an abundant family budget. 

So under these conditions of specialization we have to 
understand, to an increasing extent, the problem of eco- 
nomic balance—equilibrium. It became increasingly impor- 
tant to us to know, for example, that the farm groups who 
were the customers of the factory groups, would balance 
income relationships so that they could give employment to 
one another through exchanging their year’s labor. Now-a- 
days we are talking about full employment, and assuming 
that somehow or another that employment comes out of the 
sky, or as a special gift of government. We overlook the 
basic fact that the customer provides the employment, and 
that the businessman is only the intermediary, and that he 
employs labor and business materials when he has orders 
on hand or in prospect which justify him in carrving on 
operations. 


society 


we 


So I say that this question of balance which determines 
why customers click and why customers respond, is of in- 
creasing importance as our society becomes more specialized 
and interdependent. Whether you achieve this balance by 
wasteful federal bureaucracy as we tried it in the last twelve 
years and never succeeded until there was a war or some 
other system—whatever system you use, you should recog- 
nize the importance of putting various large groups of cus- 
tomers into position to trade with one another. Unless you 
in your advertising and public relations make it clear t 
the public that business is a clearing house for orders, and 
that business is the services of supply of the nation, you may 
be castigated in case some of the optimistic forecasts from 
politicians to the effect that it ain’t going to rain no more 
fail to be fulfilled. For it wasn’t lack of energy on the part 
of the businessman or lack of energy on the part of the sales 
manager, or lack of imagination on the part of the advertising 
manager that caused the depression of the Thirties; that 
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ression external factors outside of their 
control in this realm of balanced relationships among the 
rroups. It is very important, that, as we dream of a better 

ni we dream of a world in which men who are 
willing to work can find employment, that we have some 
understanding of the steps that lead to those desirable goals, 


was caused by 


because, if you only talk about the goals and have no under- 
tanding ot what leads to them, then you are in the realm 
f bi 


ue sky; then you are in the realm of making suckers 


out of your friends and followers, and even if you talk 
luctive words about democracy or humanity and what not, 


and try to appreciate the desirability of understanding the 
totality and the relationship of the parts to the w hole, the 
functions of each part, and the contribution that each makes 
to national wellbeing. 

If we do this, ond if we pursue in this transitional period, 
good will and a spirit of harmony—and our new President 
seems to be desirous to achieve as much of it as he can— 
then there is hope for America, because, though the cost 
of the war has been colossal not only in a financial sense, but 
also in the sense of depleting irreplaceable raw materials—I 


say in spite of those handicaps, in spite of the terrible loss 





are still making suckers out of those who follow you, of life, in spite of the maiming of men and the human trage- 
if understand the relationships between cause and dies in many families say that if we preserve the system 
effect, | unless you follow policies that lead to desirable and preserve our respect and confidence as free men, then 
ommaiiee we can go upward and onward again. Then we can say 
In this time of great transition and intense cha n ge, there again to ‘the returning r veterans, “America is once more the 
lization on the part of all of us not to pus h forward land of opportunity.” 
prejudices, not to push forward group or class interests, An opportunity lies before us. 
t to put our shoulders to the wheel, and to try to appre- The question Is: Have we the intelligence and the wit 
te the doctrine of harmony of interest of all groups, to grasp it? 
SAFEST FOUNDATION OF A TRUE DEMOCRACY 
By Y. C. JAMES YEN, China’s Mass Education Pioneer 
Delivered before the Rotary Club of Chicago, April 3, 1943 
R. CHAIRMAN, thank you very much for your millio ns of our peo; le at home. We developed later what 
nd remarks. Friends, : is a privilege to be here to was called a “Basic Chinese” system consisting of 1300 
lress, shall | call it c “Mother- Rotary Club of characters, which can be learned by the average man within 
the Wo You a ration that stands fer inter- 96 hours covering t period of four months 
d internation is needed everywhere toda} Since 1930, with the vigorous — tion of the Chinese 
led « vely te ditterent parts of the work National Government, +7 million people have been taught 
t ry where 1 the privile f speaking t to read. ‘The significance of this, he wever, does not lie so 
Clu Just ! was in Cuba and had much in the number of people taught as in the fact that 
peak wo the Re ins there at | very practical, effective system of teaching illiterates has been 
the worked out for the people. I believe within ten years after 
| shall speak very briefly t the « smade by the war China will be able to wipe out illiteracy from her 
nd me in China in educating our people tor land. 
t le |. I believe most of you are familiar with Literacy is important and basic but not enough. In order 
. 2 Cc Mass Educat Movement. to equip our people for a modern democracy, more ‘than liter- 
h, t Movement tf educating China’s acy was needed. So we went into the whole field of litera- 
rted in China but in France during the ture. After people learned to read this “Basic Chinese” we 
\\ 1 War whe t 200,000 Chinese laborers had to prepare a literature for them to read. It is true that 
help the Al China has a rich store of literature written in the classical 
that t that we had the unique experience language, but that is comprehensible only to the scholars, so 
' ery closely with the so-called “‘c . t! e anew type of literature had to be written for them. 
toilers, the 1 ; of the soil, who represented a cross-section Then we found even that was not enough, because the peo- 
China’s 400 million people. We came to main the dire ple wanted to have their literacy related to the improvemen 
eed of education on the part of these people and their tre- of their everyday life. In other words, they wanted an edu- 
endous potentialities. Most of them were illiterate, though cation, not merely literacy, that would give them the neces- 
llige id industrious. So we gave them an opportunity sary knowledge and skills and spirit to remake their own lives. 
t 1 Chinese characters, to a letters, and to read news. What were we to do? We said to ourselves that instead 
(hey seized it, and proved themselves not only eager but of theorizing, philosophizing and writing out a plan in the 
e to learn That was not only a revelation to us, the arm-chair, we should go to the people and find out the prob- 
Chinese intellectuals but also to them, because laborers never lems facing them, and see what we could do to solve those 
earned to read betore. It was only the scholar group that problems by utilizing the best of our own heritage and by 
rned to read but the great masses of the people did not. applying the best that the scientific West could offer us. 
For centuries, illiteracy among the people was taken for China is composed of 1900 administrative units, or hsien 


} well as by the scholars. 


| often say that illiteracy, Like poverty, is no disgrace to 
knowledge, but a crime against God and man not to do 
anything about it. That successful experience in teaching the 
iterate laborers in France made 


] } 
lives to the 


vranted by themselves as 


us decide to dedicate our 
education and enlightenment of the millions and 


(counties). Being predominantly rural, the life pattern of 
one county is similar to that of another. So we decided to 
select a typical county and use it as our “social hman lab- 
oratory.” If we were successful we could use it 2 1 demon- 
stration center, a pattern for the rest of the country. The 
county selected is called Tinghsien in North China, about 
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six hours’ train ride from Peking. It has a population of 
400,000 people, representing one-thousandth of China’s total 
population. There, we had a manageable, controllable unit 
in which to make an intensive scientific study of the basic 
problems confronting our people. 

We went there first as learners and students. Later, after 
we had studied the problems of the people and worked out 
solutions for some of those basic problems, we became then, 
and not until then, their teachers. There were over 60 of us. 
All of us studied in the old Chinese classical schools and 
most of us had our training in the United States, having 
specialized respectively in education, government, economics, 
public health and agriculture. Quite a few were university 
professors, two were college presidents, others were officials. 
They resigned from their positions in the government and 
the universities to join us in this search for a new education 
which is not only for life but to remake life. 

Subsequently we developed what is called a correlated 
program of social reconstruction containing the four funda- 
mentals: people’s education, people's livelihood, people’s 
health, and people’s government aiming at attacking the four 
basic problems of our people: illiteracy, poverty, disease, 
and misgovernment. 

In tackling these problems it is important to point out that 
we did not tackle them in an isolated or piecemeal way. 
Life is an organic whole. Education, economic improvement, 
public health and local government are interrelated and mu- 
tually dependent, the success of one depending upon the suc- 
cess of another. This is one of the basic principles—the 
principle of correlation—that is essential for the carrying 
out of any reconstruction project. 

In this human laboratory we worked for six years until the 
Japanese invasion. I will tell you briefly what we did in this 
correlated program of social reconstruction. In literacy we 
started experimental schools adapted to rural needs and rural 
conditions. After these schools proved successful, we con- 
ducted “demonstration schools” to demonstrate the most suc- 
cessful methods to the village people. Once they saw for 
themselves the practicability of the methods there was little 
difficulty in persuading them to start ‘People’s Schools” of 
their own. So, later, in the +72 villages of this hsien there 
was a “People’s School” in every village all supported by the 
people themselves. After the people completed their courses 
in the “People’s Schools” they organized themselves into 
what is called the “‘Fellow-Scholar Association.” In this 
hsien there are over 80,000 young men and women who be- 
long to these ‘‘Fellow-Scholar Associations.” Their two-fold 
objective was: one, to continue to learn, and two, to organ- 
ize together to serve their community and to reconstruct 
their environment. 

A weekly called “The Farmer” was published by members 
of the “Fellow-Scholar Association.” They also conducted 
their own radio programs, ran their own “Reading Circles,” 
their own dramatic clubs. All of these projects were in- 
tended to open up the mental life of the people and dissem- 
inate general information and knowledge. The young men 
and women in these ‘“Fellow-Scholar Associations” consti- 
tuted the most powerful socializing forces as well as the 
nuclei in all the villages of the hsien, and through them the 
basic economic and health reconstruction of the hsien was 
carried out. 

In China, as you know, agriculture is the main industry. 
So to carry out economic improvements for the people, we 
started to improve farm crops such as cotton, wheat, millet. 
Let me tell you one thing to illustrate my point. Our experi- 
mental district is a great cotton-producing center, so we de- 
veloped a new strain of cotton which was able to yield 15% 
more cotton per acre. We trained the members of the “Fel- 
low-Scholar Associations” to be “demonstration farmers” 


and they in turn taught the new improved method to others. 
The production of cotton was greatly increased! But, later, 
we found that while the farmers were able to produce more, 
they did not necessarily get more income in proportion, Why 
was that? It was because what they gained as better pro- 
ducers they lost as poor businessmen. At harvest time the 
farmer is usually in debt and needs cash badly. The cotton 
merchant would come along to buy the cotton and the farm- 
ers, being hard up, would sell it cheap. Furthermore, they 
have no storage facilities. So we started to train them to run 
cooperatives. 

Take, for example, the credit cooperatives, when we started 
there were 200 local banks making loans to these farmers at 
a “normal” rate of 35%. We started credit cooperatives 
and the farmers were able to borrow at 8%, which is very 
low in China. The result was that before long all those local 
banks went out of business. Then we helped the farmers to 
organize warehouses so that they could store their products 
and sell at a time when the price was good. Through their 
marketing cooperatives the cotton farmers in Tinghsien ship- 
ped their cotton direct to the cotton mills in Tientsin. When 
this cotton project was first started, the total income each 
year was not more than $100,000. But three years later the 
total volume had increased to $1,800,000! As you see, not 
only did we introduce scientific agriculture but also modern 
cooperative organizations. On the one hand we helped to 
train the farmers to be better producers, and on the other, 
trained them to be better businessmen. 

Then there is the question of health. In dealing with the 
health problem, in rural China particularly, we were faced 
with two difficult problems. One is that the people cannot 
afford to pay for a health system that is expensive, and the 
other is that even if there were money available, there was a 
dearth of trained medical personnel. 

I stated a while ago that I visited Cuba, I traveled in the 
province of Havana to see conditions. The health conditions 
there were far from satisfactory, yet they have one trained 
modern physician for every 2,000 population. In this great 
country of yours you have one trained physician for every 
750 population. In China, we have one trained modern 
physician for every 70,000 population. In other words, even 
if we had the money we cannot copy any western system. At 
the present rate of medical personnel training in China, if we 
aim to have one physician for every 2,000 population, not to 
say for every 750, it would take 465 years to produce the 
needed personnel. And yet, if we are to fight against the 
disease of the people and promote health, we must evolve a 
system by which a minimum of medical relief and health pro- 
tection must be brought within the reach of the people. 

In order to bring about the economy of personnel and cost, 
and create a sense of social responsibility, we called again 
upon the young people of the “Fellow-Scholar Associations.” 
We picked out the most intelligent members and trained them 
as health workers, giving them the rudiments of preventive 
medicine. These young men and women act as health work- 
ers in the various villages of the district. They do the fol- 
lowing things: 1) keep a record of births and deaths; 2) 
maintain sanitary wells; 3) take care of the common ailments 
of the community through the use of a “health protection 
box” containing 16 safe and simple drugs provided by the 
community; and give smallpox vaccinations, cholera injec- 
tions, etc. 

Friends, you who have an abundant supply of medical per- 
sonnel, have no idea how much an intelligent trained layman 
can do to help to prevent serious diseases from setting in and 
act as the advance guard for scientific medicine in the village. 

We have a Sub-county Health Station with a doctor to 
supervise the work of these health workers in each area and 
attend to the cases that they cannot handle. Above the Sub- 
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county Health Station is the County Health Center, which 
has a staff of well-trained medical personnel and nurses to 
rf -_ after the county as a whole. ‘Through this system, we 
have been able to give a minimum of medical protection and 
“a il ith service at a total annual cost of 10¢ per capita. Mo- 
bilizing trained intelligent laymen, members of the ‘‘Fellow- 
Scholar Associations,” as the foundation of the community 
health system has worked so effectively and was so well 
adapted to the actual needs of the people that later, at the 
recommendation of the Minister of Public Health, it was 
idopted by the National Government for the whole of China. 
Then last but not least, the political problem. When the 
have learned to run their own schools, their own 
modern tarms, their own cooperatives and health clinics, 
they want to run their own government. That is logical and 
nevitable. Sometimes people think that self-government is a 
ort of gift from the government. No, self-government is not 
vift. It is an achievement by the people! Self-government 
the inevitable outcome and result of a people who are edu- 
ited, organized, who can look after their own social and 
welfare. 
‘The hsien, or county, 


Z ! 
peopie 


nomic 
yovernment in China is of the great- 
mportance as it is the foundation government of our 
untry. It is the government that is closest to the people. 
Ihe tarmer does not care much who the cabinet minister is, 
even the governor of the province, but he does care vitally 
vio is to be the mayistrate of his hsien. 
What did we do? We could not experiment with the 
ernment as we could with guinea pigs, or cotton! Local 
vernment is a part of the national government. To make a 
ny story short, we had to take a year and a half to get the 
‘tional government to pass a law which gave us the legal 
uthority in our hsien to reorganize the government in order 
have it become an integral part of the whole program of 
ial reconstruction. We put our best men in the govern- 
nt as magistrate and bureau heads for agriculture, coopera- 
tives, education and public health. The old hsien govern- 
ment for centuries had been an agency chiefly for collecting 
taxes and tor litigation, but we reorganized it to include co- 
peratives, agriculture and public health, education for adults, 
uth and children as the normal functions of the local 
ernment. 
While our 
e nation 
the thous 
net ministers, 


Tinghsien was going on, the 
and we began to have visitors 
hey ranged all the way trom 
f provinces to serious students 


experiment in 
heard about it 
ch vear 
vovernors 


inds e: 





humble teachers of the primary school. By 1936, with 
the promotion and backing of the Generalissimo, over 800 
| reconstruction centers were started other parts of 


\ hina, 
then the 

destroved ? 

tell vou bre 
ee China, 


| was talking about public health a moment ago. 


war came. What happened? Was all this work 
Yes, a big part of it, but not all of it. Let me 
‘tly some of the things that are still) going on in 


Take my 


vn province, Szechuen, where Chungking the wartime capi- 
tad is locate “A Its public health work is being carried on by 
.C. C. Chen, a graduate of the Harvard Medical School 

ind ee ‘Seeks wi Chen is the man who developed 
the health system of our experi imental county of Tinghsien. 
In spite of the war, in three years’ time he has increased his 


itt from 30 to 1,800 and his annual budget from $200,000 
to $20,000,000. That gives you some idea of the constructive 
work that is going on in the midst of destruction and also 
the influence of Tinghsien spreading over the nation. 

\nd, in 1938, when the province of Hunan in Central 
China because of strategic military-importance—Hunan is 
known as the “rice-bowl” of China—Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek appointed General Chang, the famous commander 





of the Chinese forces in the Shanghai area, as governor of 
this important province. It so happened that General Chang 
was one of the visitors to Tinghsien and was well acquainted 
with our work. Soon after he assumed office, he came to see 
me and this was what he said: “Now, my friend, I have 
been entrusted by the Generalissimo with this important and 
difficult job of mobilizing the 30 million people of this prov- 
ince to resist the Japanese invader. You and your colleagues 
have been devoting your lives to the education of the com- 
mon people, please advise me.” 

I suggested two things. “First, if you wish to mobilize the 
people you must win their confidence. To do that you must 
give them an honest and efficient hsien government. To 
achieve this we must reorganize the whole hsien government 
so that it may best adapt itself to carrying out on the one 
hand, a program of social and economic well-being for the 
people, and on the other, cooperating efficiently with the army 
in the province. The second is, that in order to have men 
qualified to run this newly-reorganized government we must 
re-educate and retrain the civil service personnel of the whole 
province; keep those who are competent and dismiss those 
who are not.” 

The Governor accepted my proposal on one condition— 
that 1 must head up this whole program. My colleagues and 
I helped to reorganize the 75 hsien governments, retrain 5000 
higher officials and 30,000 village heads of that province. 
Without question this program was the boldest and most 
thorough in social and political reconstruction for a whole 
province that ever took place in the history of our country. 

Undoubtedly, you have heard or read about the victories 
that were won by the Chinese over the Japanese in Hunan. 
For five and a half years the Japanese tried to get it. Three 
times they attacked and were driven back. The commanders 
who participated in those campaigns testified that much of 
their success in holding back the enemy during those years 
was in no small measure due to the effective cooperation of 
the hsien government officials and the trained populace. In 
the last attempt, the fourth one, the enemy succeeded by sheer 
weight of metal, but the glory of Hunan, the “rice-bowl” 
province, will never be forgotten. 

I have been telling you about this new county government 
system which we pioneered in China. The Generalissimo 
saw the vital importance between the revitalizing of the 
county government and the pursuit of the war of resistance. 
He made a recommendation to the National Government 
that this new county government system be adopted for all 
China, and it was in 1939, 

So, it is a very significant move on the part of the National 
Government when this new hsien government system was 
adopted in the midst of war. If you are interested in seeing 
real democracy develop in China, do not look “upstairs” for 
it. Look “downstairs,” at the bottom—the hsien govern- 
ment! Unless that foundation is made solid and strong, 
there will be no democracy in China. 

Friends, out of the ruins and tragedies of this war a new 
people is being born. For the first time in China’s history her 
people, millions of them at the front, millions and millions 
more in the rear have been called upon to fight for the free- 
dom and independence of their nation. We have had other 
wars, such as the Opium War, but they were only the con- 
cern of the Imperial rulers and mercenaries. The rest of the 
country had no part. But this time, it is the people's war! 

This war has been a great teacher and a great liberator of 
our people. It has taught them many things that they could 
never have learned in any other way. It has liberated their 
long pent-up energies and created in them a new sense of re- 
sponsibility and dignity that nothing else could have done. 
For almost eight years of terrible war the people of China 
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have proved to the entire world that for freedom they would 
go through hell rather than surrender. 

This is very significant. If after this war we expect to see 
a world that really offers freedom, how are we to do it? In 
order to win freedom in the world, you must increase the 
number of freedom-loving people. There is no other way. 
People are, after all, the foundation of the world. China has 
450 million freedom-loving people, just like you Americans, 
to help towards achieving a free world. 

One of the things that this war has taught us is this: 
the question of color, race or creed is of no importance 
whatsoever in determining whether certain peoples of the 
world are to be allies or enemies. If it were so the Chinese 
would be fighting on the side of the Japanese and the Ameri- 
cans would be on the side of the Germans. The Chinese and 
the Americans are fighting side by side. We were allies in 
the First World War and we are allies today! That we 
were allies 25 years ago and we are allies now is because our 
two people believe fundamentally in the same way of life. 

In the postwar period we will have to work hard to push 
our social and economic reconstruction, and our people are 
counting upon the help of you, our American friends. We 
need your collaboration in various fields, social as well as 
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technological. Once China becomes industrialized and the 
economic standard of her people raised you will have in 
reality “400 Million Customers”! 1 often say mass pro- 
duction demands mass consumption. The United States of 
America is the “mass-producer” and China the “mass con- 
sumer.” 

You have probably read that recently Generalissimo 
Chiang made an announcement that instead of convening the 
National Assembly a year after the war is over, as was de 
cided a year ago—by the way I’m a member of the People’s 
Political Council, China’s Wartime Parliament—it will meet 
next November to adopt a permanent constitution. It is an 
important step in the right direction. Of course, we cannot 
expect to have a perfect democracy the minute the constitu- 
tion is adopted, but the only way is to begin. As you know, 
the safest foundation for a true democracy is an enlightened 
citizenry, which is the ultimate aim of the Chinese Mass 
Education Movement. 

With her forty centuries of culture and democratic her- 
tage, and her resources and manpower, and above all her 
love of freedom as demonstrated in this present war, | feel 
confident that China is destined to play a great part in the 
Council of the United Nations and make her important con- 
tribution to world peace and prosperity. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IS YOUR FREEDOM 
By ARTHUR HAYS SULZBERGER, Publisher of The New York Times 
Delivered before New York City teachers in a series of lectures, April 25, 1945 
Sponsored by The New York Times, under the auspices of the Board of Education 


AM glad to welcome you here today and regret that 
illness has prevented my attending all of these sessions. 
Now that we start on the last, all of you must realize 
how much remains to be covered. For my assignment is not 
only to talk to you of the role of the newspaper in the com- 
munity but to speak of those departments of this newspaper 
which have not been represented here. It is my hope, during 
the course of these remarks, to answer as many of the ques- 
tions as I can which have been asked but left unanswered. 
I shall try, too, to reply to some of those that have been 
hurled at us silently or, at least, with no noise except the 
rustle of newsprint by the regular attendant who devotes 
his time at these meetings to a thorough reading of PM. 
As to our role in the community—I think | can answer 
that very simply in the words of Adolph S. Ochs, about 
whom I should like to talk to you briefly. Born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, of parents who had fled Germany in the revolu- 
tion of 1848, he came to New York in 1896 to take over a 
majority interest and the control of the then moribund 
New York TIMeEs, just as in 1878, at the age of twenty, 
he had taken over a half interest in The Times of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. In that early venture he had risked $250, a 
large sum from the family exchequer for which, even at that 
age, he was chiefly responsible. In New York his reorganiza- 
tion scheme, which was accepted by those who had long since 
placed the property in an oxygen tent—called for an invest- 
ment of $75,000. The difference between that sum and the 
value of the controlling interest in THE New York TIMEs 
that you now see is accounted for by the earnings plowed 
back into the paper by this man who knew how to publish 
a good newspaper and also make it pay. 


I dwell on this because one hears a lot about newspaper 
barons and lords of the press. Well, there are some who 
might have called Adolph Ochs one of those when he died, 
but he didn’t start as one, and competition in his early days 
in the New York newspaper field was just about as tough 
as it is now. Men accurately described as millionaires were 
contesting for supremacy. Hearst and Pulitzer and Bennett 
were not pikers—yet $75,000 and the man who knew how 
to make a newspaper built THE New York TIMEs. 

When he took over, he published one of what I believe 
were the only two statements that ever appeared in this 
paper over his signature, in which he dedicated this property 
“to give all the news without fear or favor, regardless of any 
party, sect or interest involved.” That remains its role in 
the community—to give the news; and I don’t suppose there 
are many in this audience or elsewhere who question that it 
succeeds. I take it that what we are interested in today is 
to see if we are performing our allotted task accurately, and 
without fear, and without favor. 


We recognize that there is no way to recapture the past, 
with the printed word or in any other manner, that will be 
satisfactory to all. 


We know that if each one of you were to report the same 
event there would be many different versions. 


We know that a verbatim report of proceedings is not the 
answer, even if it were possible to print that much and find 
those who would read it. That fact was driven home to me 
some years ago when Franklin Roosevelt made a speech and 
the news lay not in what he said but in the political signific- 
ance of the fact that, for the first time in his amazing career, 
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id a cool reception. The news on that particular night 
ild have escaped a steriographic record. 
We know that all men have their prejudices, their predi- 
tions, their specia il interests or biases and, accordingly, we 


of the news into the 
economic, religious or 


writing and editing 
group—f political, 


1 not put the 
of any single 


We would not knowingly employ any so-called Commun- 
iny other kind of totalitarian, in our news or editorial 
rtments, for we have a deep-rooted prejudice for democ- 


ind a deep-seated faith in our capacity to develop under 
stem of law. 

(in the other hand, we believe that trained and skilled 

paper men and women, such as you have seen here, who 

© common denominator other than their American- 

have the ability to write and evaluate a news story that 

e acceptable to most of our readers as an accurate re- 

t of what transpired. I stress that this is for our readers 


t for all; for every newspaper must decide 
t wishes to cultivate. 

For our part, we solicit the patronage of intelligent Amer- 

who desire information rather than entertainment, who 

nt the tacts unadorned and who, in this critical period of 

history, place first their country and the freedoms which 


upon the 


We do not crusade in our news columns. 
We are anxious to see wrongs corrected, and we attempt 
position very clear in such matters on our edi- 
| page. But we believe that no matter how we view the 
rld, our chief responsibility lies in reporting accurately 
t which happens. 
Whichever way the cat 
d owe 


tAC OUT 


may jump, we should record it 
hould not allow our excitement about the direction 
ch it takes, or plans to take, to interfere with our primary 


mission. We believe that you will look after the cat if we 
nform you promptly, fully and accurately about its move- 
nents. 

We have never had a single advertiser attempt to shape 


although it is not uncommon for an 
to show disapproval of them by withdrawing 
Every election year is apt to bring a flare-up 
of this manifestation, but, despite stupid and vicious remarks 


mur editorial policy, 
asional one 


his business. 


to the contrary, we take it in our stride and pursue our 
course, 
We are not afraid of advertisers, but maintain a normal, 


triendly business relationship with them. 
We maintain a committee of acceptability of 
nd subject copy to its scrutiny. 
Wh many 


advertising 
In normal years we turn 
thousands of lines of business which does not 
comply with our standards and, in addition, require the ad- 
ertiser to edit some of that which we use. 
We are financially independent. 
We have no investments except in our own 
» Government securities. 


business and 


We have no mortgages or bonds outstanding—no debts 
ther than our monthly bills. The majority stock of The 
New York ‘Vimes Company is held by three trustees, all of 
whom ore employed THe Times. There is no outside 


nterterence. 


We have no ten ptation to be other than honest. 


We have no wish except to hold high the banner of re- 
sponsible journalism raised by Mr. Ochs and held aloft by 
him until death ten vears ago. 

Now, who is this “we” that I have been talking about? 


In the first plac 
published by The 


Cl tity 1 we 


. THe New York Times, 
New i ork Times Company, 
before » law. We have 


than $170,000 a week 7 employ full time more 


t 


a newspaper, ts 
a corporate 
a pavroll of more 
than 2,500 


persons. We have the business problems that other corpora- 
tions have. We pay taxes; we engage in collective bargain- 
ing; we obey the fire laws and building codes; and we do 
not feel that freedom of the press is infringed upon when 
we do. 

As in every other business, there are officers, a board of 
directors and stockholders. As in every other business, the 
president or chairman of the board is the head. In this par- 
ticular business the position of publisher also carries great 
responsibilities. He has the power to employ the chief ex- 
ecutives, the power to put anything into the paper, or take 
anything out that he wishes; and on THE Times, the officers 
of publisher, president and chairman of the board are al! 
held by me. That is a lot of power to place in the hands of 
any individual. So, let’s take it to pieces, see how it hap- 
pened and what it means, for certainly it is a matter of 
public concern, 

For many years your students and others have been asking 
me how to succeed in the newspaper business, and my answer 
on many occasions has been: “Work hard, never watch the 
, polish the handle on the big front door and marry the 
boss's daughter!” That’s what I did in 1917. Mr. Ochs 
had one child and she is now Mrs. Sulzberger, and I came 
to THe Times when I got out of the army at the end of 
the last war. When Mr. Ochs died, he left in trust the 
controlling stock of this company for the benefit of his grand- 
children, who happen to be Mrs. Sulzberger’s children and 
mine. He named three trustees—General Adler, who opened 
this series of meetings, Mrs. Sulzberger, who conceived them, 
and myself; and the fact that Mrs. Sulzberger and I get 
along pretty well explains my being publisher of THE New 
YorK Times. It is no more complicated than that! 

As I told a group some time ago, however, please don’t 
assume that by the mere exercise on my part of the powers 
to which I have referred THe New York Times can be 
produced. Quite the contrary is the case. Persons of the 
caliber that have addressed you at these meetings are not 
yes men. They are trained, independent newspaper people 
who joined the staff of THe New York Times because 
they knew Mr. Ochs practiced, and desired to have prac- 
ticed, what he preached; and they had sufficient confidence 
in his integrity to know that in that kind of an organization 
they could exercise their talents freely and without restraint. 
The motto “All the News That’s Fit to Print” is in their 
hearts as well as on the masthead of the paper. 

Some forty years ago, Charles R. Miller, then editor of 
Tue New York Times, described a newspaper as “not 
what men make it from day to day.” “There is a genius of 
continuance,” he said, “that guides their pens and policies, 
and through the rolling years throws the steady light of in- 
dividual character and consistent purpose upon the printed 
page.” It is that “genius of continuance” that is the fun- 
damental “we” that I have been talking about. And my 
associates will tell you that their loyalty is to that something 
that is “we,” of which they are a part. Some years ago it 
was Hearst’s American and Pulitzer’s World, but it never 
was Ochs’ Times—only Tue Times; and it is THe Times 
today, with each one of us who works here owing allegiance 
to the spirit that is it. 

Now, having said all that, I assume your first question 
would be, “How do you reach an editorial decision to sup- 
port a particular candidate, let us say? Do you take a show 
of hands?) Must it be unanimous and, if not, how are the 
votes counted ?” 

Let me give you an example of what happened in 1940. 
Mr. Roosevelt, whom all of us now mourn, was running 
for his third term against Mr. Willkie. We supported Mr. 
Willkie. Before that time the three trustees of the control- 
ling stock, whom I have named, had always voted Democratic 
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in national elections. That vear they all voted for Mr. 
Willkie, as did the chief executives, including the editor in 
charge of the editorial page. Of the staff that contributes 
to that page, some twelve in number, eight voted for Mr. 
Willkie, three for Mr. Roosevelt, and one remains to this 
day a secret ballot. That's the record of election day, 1940. 
But I would maintain that no other course could have 
been expected by those who read our editorial page. In times 
of peace a newspaper has few secrets. Its business is to tell 
what it knows and how it feels. And we had been tellin 
quite consistently that we didn’t like the effort to pack i 
Supreme Court; that ‘ve did not like the third term; that 
we did not like the President’s expressed desire to send Con- 
gress home and run the country as 2 one man show without it. 

We believe that our record was entirely consistent and 
that our support of the great liberal, Wendell Willkie, 
should have been foreseen just as, conversely, our support 
in 1944 of Mr. Roosevelt should have been evident to 
reader of our editorial page. During the war years he had 
gallantly upheld the position of our country in the world; 
and, after Mr. Willkie had been passed over by the Repub- 
licans, and Mr. Dewey in his speeches had failed to ex- 
coriate sufficiently the isolationists in his party, who had 
done their best to obstruct the passage of lend-lease, universal 
military service and other legislation in which we believed, 
the direction in which we were to throw our support should 
have been evident. 

The control that the publisher of this paper exercises over 
its policies is anything but arbitrary. It lies primarily in 
picking his associates and working with them in harmony— 
talking things out and, on many occasions, being willing to 
give way rather than give orders. 

I do not wish to appear naive or sentimental in this mat- 
ter. I merely assure you, out of twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence, that you could not have a newspaper as good as this 
one if what I have outlined were not so. 

Now, if I may, let me retrace and take up some of the 
points that I have merely touched on and which, from past 
experience, I judge to be of interest to you. I will not burden 
you with statistics or charts, or go into the intricacies of 
production, other than to say that about 50 per cent of the 
people who work here are employed in the mechanical de- 
partments—the processes that convert the typewritten copy 
into type and from that type print and distribute the many 
thousands of newspapers that compose our circulation. I 
mention this only to draw attention to the fact that the cost 
of these processes, when the raw paper is included, is about 
four-fifths of our total expense—and yet, all that you have 
heard about is the other fifth. That is as it should be. It is 
the brain and not the body that concerns you; but I, who 
have jurisdiction over five-fifths, would like to assure you 
that this body contains a heart, and that in labor matters we 
try to follow the advice which, in our editorial columns, we 
iffer to others. 

Now let me come back to that question of the control of 
those columns which, very naturally, in view of all the mis- 
statements, are uppermost in many minds. Our income from 
circulation last year (and all my figures are for 1944+) was 
some $7,000,000, or slightly less than one third of our total. 
The balance of our revenue, aside from investments, is de- 
rived from advertising. This advertising revenue, in turn, 
can be broken down roughly as follows: 24 per cent comes 
from classified advertising; 46 per cent from national, and 
30 per cent from retail. Now, the classified income came 
from approximately one million and a quarter individual 
advertisers or, it would be better to say, that number of 
individual advertisements—since if you are looking for a 
maid in these days it may be necessary to repeat the same 
advertisement forever. 


Our national business represents many thousands of se} 
rate advertisers who have no association but are scattered 
about the country. Only in the retail group, which accounts 


r less than one-third of our business, could you pick out, 


say, twenty-five merchants who might hope by economic pres- 
sure to influence the freedom of our editorial expression. 
Well, I admit they might try it, but I can tell you very 
definitely that they have never done so; and I would point 
out further that since these are advertisers who deal directly 
with a mass of consumers, every business instinct must sug- 
gest to them the avoidance of interference in matters on 
which their customers differ. 

I have gone into this at length, for I should like to knock 
down once and for all the fallacious notion that advertisers 
are a venad influence upon editorial policies and point out 
conversely, that it isn’t the advertising but the lack of ad- 
vertising of which you should be fearful. When advertising 
revenue is non-existent or insufficient, as was conspicuously 
the case in France before the war, then watch out! Except 
in the rarest cases, such a paper has been supported by su! 
vention of some sort. It is to the interest of someone, o1 
some group, to keep it alive for sume purpose, and “caveat 
emptor’ would be the proper slogan to put in the little box 
on the front page that we call the ear. 

We have one additional important role in the community. 
It is ours by default, however, because you and the rest of 
the public fail to understand that it is yours rather than ours. 
I refer to freedom of the press and to the protection of that 
freedom. 

The conventions that met in Philadelphia from 1787-89 
were not gatherings of newspaper publishers; nor was there 
any pressure group from the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association to force the first amendment into the 
Constitution, or to include the press in that amendment as 
one of the four fundamental freedoms upon which we build 
our lives. In fact, there was a good deal of argument as 
to whether or not it should be included, although its im- 
portance was never questioned. 

Alexander Hamilton wrote in The Federalist: ‘What 
signifies a declaration, that ‘the liberty of the press shall be 
inviolably preserved’? What is the liberty of the press? Who 
can give it definition which would not leave the utmost lati- 
tude for evasion? I hold it to be impracticable; and from 
this I infer that its security, whatever fine declaration may 
be inserted in any constitution respecting it, must altogether 
depend on public opinion, and on the general spirit of the 
people and of the government. + 

Jefferson, who took issue with Hamilton, argued that a 
strong central government might seek to abuse its power 5 
that it was necessary to protect the citizen from such abuse x 
and the first amendment to the Bill of Rights, including 
freedom of the press, is attributable to his insistence. It you 
add habeas corpus to that list of freedoms, as was done by 
our constitutional assembly, we have the base upon which 
to build a land where there shall be freedom from want and 
freedom from fear as well as many affirmative blessings for 
mankind. 

What I would point out to you is that freedom of the 
press is your right as citizens and not mine as a publisher. 
Mr. Hamilton, in his way, was right in contending that 
freedom of the press must depend on public opinion. The 
newspapers of Germany continued to make money long afte! 
they had lost their freedom, but freedom of the individual 
died in Germany the day that freedom of the press peris shed. 
How often must it happen? Wherever the se is controlled 
by government, the other fundamental freedoms go; just as 
human beings go behind barbed wire—go mysteriously, with 
only a rude knocking on the door at midnight. 

All of our citizenry would be prompt to defend any attack 
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ipon treedom of speech, religion or assembly. But the throne 
t liberty is four-legged, and freedom of the press is the 
fourth and completes its structure. My plea to you teachers 
is to drive home that truth. I urge you not to fear being 
»romidic. In the words of the Old Testament, rather, I 
would sav: “These words shall be in thine heart; and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children; and shalt talk 
4 them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
valkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up.” 
\nd I would like to add that unless you do so—unless 
e make everyone conscious of the fact that freedom of the 
press is a protection for himself rather than for newspapers 
-then tyranny from within may one day overrun us and 
il! those we now mourn shall have died in vain. Do not let 
the actions of some publishers divert you from your task. 
Remember that freedom. of the press means the freedom to 
nt what they will. It means your freedom to circulate 
ndbill if we, in our freedom, refuse to print that which 
1 would have us say. For such refusal on our part could 
n aspect of a “free” press. It would not, however, meet 
ny definition of a “responsible” press, and that is what we 
re achieving in this country—a responsible press built upon 
he structure of freedom—a press that admits that the way 
presents the news is a matter of legitimate public concern. 


T 


* 


r that reason you are entitled to know more of how we 
handle the news, or, to phrase it better, how we deal with 
ome of the exceptional cases that come to us, since it is 
he exception that so frequently tests policy. Before the war, 
| know of only one instance where policy affected us and a 
fear of Consequences caused us to deviate from a strict news 
presentation. That was when the Bank of the United States 
was tailing. We were told that night that there was one 
taint chance that the bank might open the next morning. 
We decided that we would censor ourselves and not tell all 
we knew rather than be the cause of closing the bank after 
t opened, and thereby inflict untold suffering and loss on 
its depositors. In fact, we had an account of over $16,000 
in that bank which we did not withdraw for the same reason. 
\laybe it was wrong. Perhaps we should never have de- 
iated from our rule to tell all we know; but these years 
of war have made me think that we were right in 1930. 


Since the start of the war, however, it has been a different 
story. We have been in possession of much unpublished in- 
tormation, and secrets have been guarded because the secur- 
ity of the country was involved. We have known where the 
President was when he was on secret missions. We know 
the contents of the still secret famous letter which Ambas- 
sador Davies carried from the President to Marshal Stalin. 
\We have known the dates and spots chosen for some of our 
invasions. We have known some of the past strains between 
the Allies. We have had fuller reports of the meetings of 
the so-called Big Three than were made public. We have 
known our weaknesses when they were great, and now know 
something of our still undisclosed strength. We have known 
about sinkings before they were announced, the movement 
ot troops and the location of individual units. But is this 
really important at this time? You might have curiosity 
about some of these questions, but you wouldn’t really want 
to know about many of them. It’s a burden—a terrible 
surden to carry a secret on which so much, so many may 
depend. I assure you I have practiced forgetting as I have 
traveled around the world these last few years, and I have 
specifically refrained from asking questions which would 
have been answered. 

That must not continue when the fighting stops, however. 
Che community is adult and is entitled to the facts on which 
to base its judgment and form its action. If for no other 





reason, we must hasten the end of war so that you may again 
become the full masters of your destiny. 

(Questions are sometimes asked about our headlines—about 
the position that we give to a story in the paper and the 
amount of space we allot to it. May I recall that Mr. James 
told you that we receive nightly more than a million words, 
and then add, as Mr. MacNeil pointed out—that there are 
no headlines on any of the material when received. We have 
to read all of that copy, select from it, edit it and write those 
headlines; and not only must we put the essence of a story 
into those heads, but we are obliged to confine: ourselves to 
a limited number of individual characters to each line, and 
that number varies with the type of headline that we deter- 
mine upon. It stands to reason that a margin of error must 
be counted on by us. It follows equally that what may suit 
us will not appeal to all as representing accurately what they 
may construe as the important part of the news story. 

Realize, too, that after we have put into the paper those 
stories that the editors have selected as important, many of 
the short pieces that you see are chosen because of their size. 
The make-up editor places the type in the chase, which is 
nothing more than a metal frame in which a page of type 
is locked before the first reproducing and manifolding process 
starts. In that chase, let us say, there is an empty space of 
three inches in depth. The make-up editor has before him 
in type the shorter stories that have already passed the copy- 
readers. He chooses from them a story that will fit the space, 
or possibly two that will add up to the space he has avail- 
able. At this point it is primarily an arithmetic problem 
rather than an editorial choice. 

Editorial choice, however, is at the bottom of all we are 
discussing. Given a management which determined in these 
day of limited newsprint paper to print last year 15,000 
more columns of news than any other newspaper (and at 
300 lines to a column that means sacrificing +,500,000 lines of 
advertising to give this service); given a management that 
permits the unshackled functioning of the editors’ talents, the 
judgment of the community will still rest upon the judg- 
ment of the editors who actually put the paper to bed each 
night. That is the reason why we want good news men who 
recognize a good news story, just as a judge of horse flesh 
recognizes a good horse. We want men of varied creeds and 
varied backgrounds. We don’t count noses to see how many 
of each, but we refuse to limit any. As an example, we have 
consistently refused to turn over exclusively to members of 
the Newspaper Guild the writing and editing of the news. 
We have opposed their guild shop or closed shop demands, 
and will continue to do so. We would oppose such demands 
even if the Guild represented all labor instead of merely one 
wing of a warring labor movement. 

May I add at this point that our opposition is not directed 
to unions or closed shops in general—we have many in our 
industry. We oppose a closed shop vigorously, however, in 
our news department and we do so for the protection of the 
public. 

We are aware, and you should be, that a news story al- 
ways runs the risk of giving a one-sided picture because news 
is generally a departure from the normal. It may be good; 
it may be bad; it may be the discovery of penicillin; it may 
be murder—for when a man kills his wife it’s news; when 
he kisses her it isn’t. If a strike is called, we report it daily, 
but if no strike is on it does not constitute a news story every 
day that there is no strike. It only becomes news when a 
considerable period of time has elapsed without strikes, and 
then someone calls attention to the fact that for such and 
such a time no strike has occurred to impede the war effort. 

These are some of the difficulties in reporting and present- 
ing the news that I hope you will bear in mind. 

Dr. Wade, Dr. Greenberg and you, Ladies and Gentle- 
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men—we on THE New YorK TIMEs are deeply appreciative 
of the trust you have shown in us. If you have profited as 
much as we, this experiment has been a success, for I assure 
you that this course has given to us a fresh insight into our 
own responsibilities. If you, in turn, have been helped, there 
can-be cause for mutual satisfaction. We thank you and 
stand ready to assist in your discussion groups. 

The United States of America is a great country, and 
ours is a great responsibility, for we have been the privileged 
ones—not only during this war but long before. It is a 
heritage of freedom, not the establishment or recapture of 
freedom, for which we fight. 


If we would share this blessing, there is no better way to 
do so than to assure the free flow of news and free access to 
the news in all lands. Then those who have been newly 
freed can learn and profit by our experience. For if our 
country can hold true to our faith and sustain our precious 
freedom—all of them—it is not too much to hope that what 
we now see and hear in the world is not the agony of death 
but the birth pains of humanity’s freedom. 

And now, may I close on a patriotic note—‘Shoot if you 
must, this old gray head!’ Shoot your questions—I shall try 
to answer them. 


The Scientific Suicide of America 


TRAINING OF TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS 


By DR. CHARLES A. THOMAS, Central Research Department, Monsanto Chemical Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Delivered at Company Stockholders Meeting, St. Louis, Mo., March 27, 1945 


GREAT deal of publicity has been given to chemical 
developments which have been brought out during 
the war. These developments are the result of the 

labors of the research, development and engineering talent of 
this nation. The pattern of development follows pretty 
much these lines: First there is conceived the idea; then 
experimentation begins in the laboratory. At this stage 
there are hundreds of failures for one successful result. The 
engineers study only those problems which have been found 
to be successful in the laboratory. Often they find that a 
product which looked good in the laboratory stage cannot 
be manufactured cheaply enough to be interesting commer- 
cially. Here, again, there is another weeding-out process. 
Hence, the new developments which were brought out in 
the year 1944 represent only a few of the many projects 
which were worked upon. These were the few which were 
successful in both laboratory and plant and represent thou- 
sands of man hours of research chemists, engineers and tech- 
nicians. 

There is no royal highway to successful development and 
contrary to what our newspapers and radio announcers 
would have you believe, no flash of genius can conceive an 
idea one day and have it ready for successful exploitation the 
next day. It takes brain power, much experimentation, and 
unfortunately a lot of time. The average span from the 
conception of an idea to its practical utilization is somewhere 
between three to seven years. Therefore, the products which 
were brought out in 1944 were largely conceived prior to 
1940 and these represent only a few successes out of hun- 
dreds of starts. 

It takes not only time but also brain power. In the last 
ten years industry has been steadily increasing its research, 
engineering and technical personnel. In prewar years it 
engaged a constantly increasing number of technically 
trained men per year to take care of its normal growth and 
replacements. Young talent is industry’s most important 
raw material; it bears fruit in future developments five to 
seven years hence. Due to our Selective Service system, 
however, the supply of this basic raw material has been cut 
off. It takes from 6 to 7 years of college or university 
training to develop a first rate scientist. At present, prac- 
tically none are being trained; go to our universities and 
vou will find their classrooms empty. Before the war, the 
normal production of scientific men of Ph.D. rank by our 
universities in all of the sciences, was only about 2,000 per 
vear. If the war were over tomorrow it would take be- 


tween three and six years before future young scientists 
could be trained, depending upon the education level of the 
student upon re-entering college. ‘That means an inevitable 
loss of approximately 8,200 scientists, even though we re- 
sumed the training of our young men at once. It has been 
estimated that it will be 1955 before our colleges can recover 
this deficit even with no increased demand on the part of 
industry in the postwer years. These figures appear very 
insignificant as compared with our total population of 130 
million, but what do they foretell as to our future leader- 
ship in science and technological advances ? 

We approach the postwar era with a pent-up demand for 
scientific progress and industrial applications of our science 
by industry, but we are making no provision for supplying 
scientists which we must have in order to meet this demand. 
Instead of accelerating their production as we should in 
order to assure increased scientific accomplishment, we have 
retarded it. Unless something is done immediately our coun- 
try faces scientific bankruptcy. 

Our Selective Service system has not only virtually elim- 
inated the training of young scientists, but it has made it 
very difficult for industries and universities to retain their 
young, already trained men. There are thousands of scien 
tists in the ranks of the Army and Navy at present, doing 
work of a non-scientific nature. Retention of these young 
men in our industries and universities would help to assure 
this country of its continued leadership in 
development. 

Technological development brings about new things which 
in turn create new jobs, and new jobs are most important to 
our returning soldiers. Several thousand young scientists 
in uniform can do no more than several thousand other 
soldiers on the battlefield, but in the laboratories these young 
scientists may be able to create new things which would 
assure jobs for millions of our returning soldiers. 

It is very significant to note what is going on in England. 
Russia, and up to a year ago in Germany in this respect. 
In the last war, England handled her young scientists. vers 
much the same as we are handling ours in this war, and as 
a consequence she lost the flower of her young scientific 
brains. This put England back many years technologically 
after the last war. In that war England put all of her men 
into uniforms, up to a certain age limit, irrespective of sci- 
entific achievements. One of these men was Henry Moseley 
who in 1913 had given to the world, at the age of 25, Fe 
first direct experimental evidence for allocation of at: 
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numbers to elements. 
killed in action. 
From a recent first-hand report on conditions in Russia* 
we learn that higher education has been accelerated, rather 
than curtailed during the war. In 1941, Russia inaugu- 
rated a new educational plan, whereby selection of students 
destined for technical schools, colleges and universities is 
conducted somewhat as in the selection in our army of can- 
didates to officers’ schools. Upon graduation from the sev- 
enth grade, each student is considered as a prospect for 
either the factory or for further schooling, and a constant 
weeding-out thereafter the retention of 
students and graduates in civilian, professional fields. 
In one year, alone, in 1942, about 75,000 new industrial, 
transport and communication engineers, physicians, agrono- 
mists and other specialists were graduated from Soviet 
Schools, according to Sergei Ogoltsov, head of higher edu- 
ation in the U.S.S.R. This number increased in 1943. By 
the spring of 1943 the new plan had provided the Soviet 
Union with over a million trained technicians of various 
educational levels for employment in the iron and steel, 
metal, electrical, mining, railway, building, and other in- 
dustries. Because the system can draw upon about forty 
million grade-school students for future trainees, its possi- 
bilities are enormous. In spite of Russia’s total war against 
Hitler, the 1944 state budget of Soviet Russia actually 
planned for a greater expenditure for educational purposes 
than for “power of defense”. This is true of no other 
country at war. 


In 1915, two years later, he was 
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* Edgar Snow. People on Our Side, Random House, N. Y., 1944, see 
particufarly pages 143-144, 220-230. 

+ British Information Services, Bulletin I.D. 313 (revised to March, 1944), 
“Control of Manpower in Britain,’’ page 7, lines 9-17, published by British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller ell New York, N. Y. 

t Encyclopaedia Brittanica. Year Book, 1944, p. 149, 
“Cambridge University,” lines 5-6, 

§$ British Information Services, Bulletin I.D. 310 (revised Dec. 1943), 
“The British Universities after Four Years of War,” page 2, lines 40-43, 


article entitled 


published by British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
ork, N. Y. 








Realizing that she has been very foolish in the last war, 
England has taken steps not to commit this error in World 
War II. In England?, deferment for college and university 
students varies with the course taken. Scientific and tech- 
nical students are deferable for one year in the first instance, 
after which their case is reviewed to decide whether they 
should be granted further deferment, or be alloted to tech- 
nical work in the Forces or industry, or whether their tech- 
nical qualifications do not merit further consideration. Con- 
sequently we find that England’s scientific and technical 
schools are crowded; for example, in the 1942-1943 session, 
so many men undergraduates were taking scientific courses 
at Cambridge University that there was a “resulting con- 
gestion in the laboratories.”’} 

At the end of their training period, technical and scientific 
students are at the disposal of the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service§ for allocation to technical service in the 
Forces or to important work in civilian life, as may be 
decided. 


Obviously, England is not neglecting the training of scien- 
tific personnel ; instead, she will emerge from this war more 
strongly equipped with scientists and technicians than at 
any time in her history. England realizes that this is most 
important in facing the postwar era. 


Only the United States is following the course of scien- 
tific suicide. Research in these United States will carry on; 
but inevitably, due to the lack of scientific personnel, it may 
be drastically curtailed. This only means one thing, that 
new products, advances into new fields, which promise an 
ever enlarging economic opportunity for many will be ham- 
pered. The longer we go on with the practice of denying 
scientific and engineering training to young men, the longer 
we go on with the practice of sending our young, already 
trained, men into the battlefield, the worse will be our 
plight. 
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